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ABSTRACT  OF  THESIS 


To  analyze  the  sentence  structure  and  paragraph 
writing  of  city  of  Calgary  students  in  Grades  V,  VIII  and 
XI,  five  hundred  descriptive  paragraphs  written  by  students 
in  the  three  grades  listed  above  were  analyzed.  The  sen¬ 
tence  structure  of  the  paragraphs  was  evaluated  objectively 
by  criteria  which  checked  variety  of  sentence  lengths,  be¬ 
ginnings  and  types,  and  took  cognizance  of  the  frequency  of 
run-on  and  fragment  expressions  and  their  beginnings.  By- 
means  of  a  subjective  scale  organized  on  a  three-level  basis, 
the  paragraph  writing  was  evaluated  for  use  of  title,  choice 
and  arrangement  of  details,  effectiveness  of  introductory  and 
concluding  sentences,  coherence,  and  need  for  planning  and 
revi sion. 

The  results  of  the  survey  seemed  to  indicate  that 
students  at  all  three  grade  levels  were  aware  of  the  need  for 
variety  of  sentence  lengths,  beginnings  and  types;  that  frag¬ 
ment  and  run-on  expressions  were  prevalent  in  all  three  grades 
and  that  there  was  a  gradual  increase  through  the  grades  in 
sentence  and  paragraph  length,  coherence,  and  student  ability 
to  choose  significant  details  and  arrange  them  effectively. 

Considering  the  results,  certain  recommendations  were 
made  for  the  teaching  of  English  language  in  city  of  Calgary 
schools.  It  was  recommended  that  the  teaching  of  subjects, 
predicates  and  kinds  of  sentences  be  made  more  functional; 
that  more  care  in  preparation,  planning  and  revision  of  assign 
ments  be  demanded  of  secondary  school  pupils;  and  that  certain 
writing  skills  need  special  emphasis  at  certain  grade  levels. 
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CHAPTER  I 


THE  NEED  AND  THE  PROBLEM 

I.  THE  NEED  OF  THE  STUDY 

Over  the  years,  research  in  education  has  dealt  with 
a  variety  of  topics.  Although  a  number  of  studies  have  been 
made  in  the  field  of  English,  it  would  seem  that  such  studies 
have  not  been  as  plentiful  as  those  in  the  other  areas  of 
educational  research;  those  which  have  dealt  with  composi¬ 
tion  are  particularly  few  in  number.  This  paucity  of  studies 
in  written  composition  makes  it  imperative  that  more  research 
be  undertaken  in  this  field. 

A  further  reason  for  research  in  written  composition 
is  the  frequency  of  complaints  about  the  quality  of  English 
used  by  public  school  graduates.  Of  course,  educators  realize 
that  criticism  of  the  school  product  is  founded  in  antiquity. 
"In  1868  the  Massachusetts  Teacher  complained  that  little 
was  being  done  to  help  pupils  express  their  own  ideas  on 
paper. "-*•  Nevertheless,  ancient  though  the  complaint  may  be, 
it  has  not,  over  the  years,  lost  any  of  its  virility. 

1  Dora  V.  Smith,  "The  English  Language  Arts:  A 
Link  Between  Yesterday  and  Tomorrow,"  The  Engl i sh  Journal, 
14-2:73,  February,  195>3* 
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Consider  the  following  quotations  gleaned  from  courses  of 
study : 
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To  use  English  well  is  a  valuable  accomplishment. 
That  our  high  school  students  are  failing  to  acquire 
this  accomplishment  has  been  said  again  and  again  not 
only  by  teachers  but  al|o  by  employers  in  the  business 
and  professional  world. 

It  has  been  emphasized  again  and  again  by  employ¬ 
ers  of  high  school  graduates,  by  teachers,  and  by  pro¬ 
fessional  men  generally  that  our  students  are  failing 
to  acquire  the  essentials  of  elementary  grammar,  of 
sound  sentence  structure,  of  accurate  spelling,  and 
of  the  mechanics  of  good  English  composition. 

If  the  English  of  the  public  school  graduates  is  as  poor  as 

the  critics  maintain  it  is,  research  studies  which  would 

help  teachers  produce  better  standards  of  written  and  spoken 

English  should  be  undertaken. 

A  third  reason  for  recommending  emphasis  on  research 

in  the  field  of  English  is  the  universality  of  the  subject 

itself.  It  transcends  all  subject  barriers.  "Since  English 

is  the  medium  of  expression  of  all  ideas  in  every  class,  its 

functional  use  in  this  respect  cannot  be  ignored."^"  Basic 

as  English  is  to  much  of  the  school  program,  ways  and  means 


2  Programme  of  Studies  for  the  Schools  of  Prince 
Edward  Island,  Grades  One  to  Ten  (Charlottetown.  Issued  by 
the  Department  of  Education,  195>2) ,  p.  3!?« 

3  Programme  of  Studies  for  the  High  School,  Bulletin 
(Regina.  Government  of  the  Province  of  Saskatchewan,  Depar 
rnent  of  Education,  19^0) >  P*  74* 

4  L.  P.  Black,  G.  E.  Rotter,  N.  M.  Clark,  editors, 
English  for  Nebraska  High  Schools  (Lincoln.  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  1949 ) >  P*  3&* 
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must  be  found  to  make  the  teaching  of  English  profitable  and 
productive.  In  addition,  proficiency  in  English  is  of 
supreme  importance  in  life.  The  three  following  quotations 
from  widely-separated  sources  point  up  the  need  for  good 
expre  ssion. 


Since  the  ability  to  express  our  ideas,  clearly 
and  concretely,  and  to  exchange  viewpoints,  is  one 
of  the  most  vital  factors  in  our  present  day  exis¬ 
tence,  the  art  of  communication  is  essential  and 
should  occupy  one  of  the  most  prominent  places  in 
our  school  curriculum. ^ 

The  fact  that  thinking  is  almost  wholly  verbal 
should  induce  us  not  to  minimize  the  usefulness  of 
language  activities  but  rather  to  suggest  that  they 
are  of  supreme  importance  in  the  life  of  insight, 
understanding,  and  reason. 

We  [teachers}  want  them  [students]  to  be  profi¬ 
cient  in  the  basic  skills  of  reading,  writing,  speak¬ 
ing,  and  listening,  that  they  may  participate  intell¬ 
igently  in  the  affairs  of  democracy  and  communicate 
effectively  in  the  personal,  social,  and  business 
relationships  of  life. 

Obviously,  the  skill  of  self-expression  is  important  in 
school  and  post- school  life. 

Teachers,  realizing  the  importance  of  English  to 
their  students,  become  discouraged  as  they  listen  to  com- 


4  Adel  "■*?'.  Throckmorton,  Guide  for  Oral  and  Written 
Composition  in  Kansas  Secondary  Schools  (Topeka.  State 
Printer,  19^7,  p.  6i^. 

6  A.  I.  Gates,  "Language  Activities  as  Experience," 
Te achers  College  Record,  54:417>  May,  19^3. 

7  Dora  V.  Smith,  "Basic  Considerations  in  Curriculum 
Making  in  the  Language  Arts,"  The  English  Journal,  37:H^> 
March,  1948. 
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plaints  about  the  inferior  quality  of  their  products,  and. 
they  ask  pertinent  questions  of  themselves,  their  supervisors 
and  their  inspectors.  How  can  the  teaching  of  grammar, 
usage  and  mechanics  be  made  more  meaningful  to  pupils'.''  What 
can  a  teacher  do  to  stimulate  students  to  improve  their  writ¬ 
ing  skill?  How  can  vocabulary  study  be  made  more  effective? 
How  can  one  judge  what  is  good  and  what  is  bad  writing,  style? 
What  can  be  done  about  incoherent  structure  in  student  work? 
As  they  ask  these  and  other  like  questions,  teachers  also 
are  concerned  with  "standards'1.  They  ask  for  guidance  in 
ascertaining  grade  norms,  attainment  levels.  They  want  to 
know,  for  example,  what  to  expect  of  be tter-than-average 
Grade  V  pupils  when  they  write  paragraphs,  stories  and  poems. 

Of  course,  no  categorical  answer  can  be  given  to  any 
of  these  questions.  So  much  depends  upon  the  students  as 
individuals,  the  teacher  as  a  skilled  worker,  the  school 
system  as  a  provider.  However,  some  things  can  be  and  are 
being  done  for  the  concerned  classroom  teacher.  He  can  be 
given  encouragement  by  his  co-workers  and  his  administrators; 
he  can  be  provided  with  interesting  and  provocative  textbooks 
which  stimulate  him  and  his  students  to  do  better,  more  mean¬ 
ingful  work  in  English;  he  can  be  supplied  with  well-docu¬ 
mented  curriculum  guides;  and  he  can  be  given  the  results  of 
research  applicable  to  his  field  of  specialization. 

Over  the  years,  city  of  Calgary  classroom  teachers 
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have  been  fortunate  in  the  educational  leadership  given  them 
by  their  administrators.  Despite  demands  for  more  standard¬ 
ization,  administrators  have  done  what  they  could  to  preserve 
the  individual  professional  rights  of  the  classroom  teacher 
to  teach  by  whatever  method  he  has  found  worth  while,  to 
teach  the  material  which  he  feels  is  needed  by  his  particu¬ 
lar  pupils,  and  to  teach  in  harmony  with  his  philosophical 
beliefs.  One  of  the  results  of  this  leadership  has  been  an 
impetus  amongst  teachers  to  improve  thiir  professional  work. 

To  effect  this  improvement,  city  of  Calgary  teachers  have 
discussed  their  teaching  problems  in  convention  sessions, 
staff  meetings  and  subject  area  workshops.  School  adminis¬ 
trators  have  organized  in-service  teacher  reading  and  study 
programs;  certain  schools  have  undertaken  special  teaching 
assignments  and  research  projects;  voluntarily,  without 
administrative  assistance,  certain  groups  of  teachers  have 
met  to  discuss  teaching  methods  and  course  content;  the  sen¬ 
ior  high  schools  have  added  recently  department  heads  to 
their  administrative  staffs;  and  material  to  supplement  that 
supplied  by  the  Department  of  Education  has  been  prepared  by 
special  committees.  To  assist  and  facilitate  an  in-service 
program  such  as  this,  classroom  surveys  have  to  be  made. 

•‘•’he  present  study  has  been  undertaken  to  survey  the 
range  of  attainment  of  Calgary  students  in  two  particular  areas 
of  composition.  Through  sampling,  an  analysis  has  been  made  of 


. 


the  sentence  structure  and  paragraph  writing  skill  of  stu¬ 
dents  in  grades  V,  VIII  and  XI.  The  results  of  this  analy¬ 
sis  should  be  of  assistance  to  teachers,  especially  Calgary 
teachers,  in  the  solving  of  some  of  their  professional  prob¬ 
lems. 


II.  EMPHASES  OP  THE  STUDY 


The  study  has  emphasized  sentence  structure,  the 
author  feeling  that  it  is  of  great  importance  to  general 
efficiency  in  written  and  spoken  expression. 

The  command  of  sentence  form  is  primarily  of 
importance  in  a  functional  program  which  places 
emphasis  on  the  expression  of  ideas  inasmuch  as 
the  sentence  is  one  of  the  means  of  improving  the 
quality  of  expression.  Improvement  of  sentences, 
like  improvement  of  vocabulary,  is  primarily  the 
result  of  training  in  clear  thinking.  .  .  The 
ability  to  handle  sentences  well  results  from  the 
gradual  maturing  of  ability  to  think,  to  organize 
ideas,  and  to  express  ideas.  Such  ability  is  indi¬ 
vidual  in  character,  conditioned  by  native  intell¬ 
igence  and  social  environment. 

It  would  seem  that  maturity  of  sentence  structure  and  gen¬ 
eral  proficiency  in  English  language  are  closely  allied. 

Of  course,  it  has  not  been  assumed  by  the  author 
that  efficient  sentence  structure  alone  results  in  good 
writing  style. 

The  power  of  expressing  oneself  fluently,  force¬ 
fully,  clearly,  and  aesthetically  through  the  medium 


"ii/.  P.  Tidyman  and  M.  Butterfield,  Teaching  the 
Language  Arts  (New  York.  McGraw  Hill  Co.  Inc . ,  195 lT»  P*  285 
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of  spoken  or  written  language  is  an  exceedingly  com¬ 
plex  ability.  It  depends  partly.  In  written  language, 
on  such  relatively  simple  things  as  mastery  of  rules 
of  punctuation  and  capitalization.  It  depends  also 
on  the  possession  of  a  wide  vocabulary,  and  on  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  sentence  and  paragraph  structure.  It  includes 
power  of  discrimination,  sense  of  form,  realization 
of  what  is  relevant  and  what  is  irrelevant  to  the  pur¬ 
pose  in  the  mind  of  the  author.  It  involves  clear  and 
logical  thinking,  and  the  ability  to  recognize  falla¬ 
cies  in  the  writer's  own  thinking.  Composition  ability 
is  all  this  and  much  more.“ 

In  the  present  study,  little  emphasis  has  been  placed 
on  the  mechanics  of  sentence  structure  and  paragraph  writing. 
"Studies  of  the  frequency  of  usage  of  certain  language  skills 
have  unfortunately  been  confined  largely  to  the  mechanical 
aspects  of  expre ssion.  Many  investigators  have  measured 

so-called  "compositional  ability"  by  counting  the  frequency 
of  misspelled  words,  comma-splices,  and  omitted  semicolons  -- 
apparently  ignoring  completely  the  well-turned  phrase,  the 
inverted-order  sentence  and  the  euphonious  tone  of  a  para¬ 
graph.  Until  quite  recently,  textbooks  have  devoted  many 
pages  to  the  mechanical  aspects  of  language  and  tout  a  few 
short  paragraphs  to  that  large  and  complex  area  of  language 
known  as  "style".  This  emphasis  has,  of  course,  had  its 


9  J.  W.  Chalmers,  "A  Study  of  the  Relationships  Between 
Ability  in  Formal  Grammar  and  Ability  in  Literary  and  Linguis¬ 
tic  Fields,"  (unpublished  Master's  thesis,  The  University  of 
Alberta,  Edmonton,  194-1 )  >  P*  8l. 

10  Walter  8.  Munroe,  editor,  Encyclopedia  of  Educa¬ 
tional  Research,  A  Project  of  the  American  Lducati onal 

Re  search  Association.  (hew  fork.  Macmillan  Co.,  193>0  )  ,  p.  384* 
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effects  on  students.  H.  M.  Smith,  after  analyzing  the 
results  of  Grade  Twelve  English  Examinations ,  reported  that 
"in  every  case  weakness  is  indicated  in  literary  studies 
rather  than  in  such  mechanical  aspects  of  English  as  spell¬ 
ing,  punctuation  and  grammar."11  In  discussing  the  para¬ 
graph  writing  assignment,  he  reported  that  "achievement  on 
this  section  was  2.8%.  i'his  is  much  lower  than  might  rea¬ 
sonably  have  been  expected.  l!l^  Although  mechanical  aspects 
of  composition  writing  are  important,  they  should  not  be 
allowed  to  detract  attention  from  such  aspects  of  composi¬ 
tion  ability  as  variety  of  sentence  structure,  lucidity,  and 
vividness  of  style. 


III.  THE  STUDY  DEFINED 


Five  hundred  descriptive  paragraphs  obtained  from  the 
three  grade  levels  of  V,  VIII  and  XI  were  analyzed  as  to 
effectiveness  of  sentence  structure  and  paragraph  writing. 
Sentences  were  judged  according  to  variety  of  length,  begin¬ 
nings,  and  types  with  special  note  being  taken  of  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  fragment  and  run-on  expressions.  'The  paragraphs 


11  H.  M.  Smith,  "An  Investigation  of  the  Standard  of 
Achievement  at  the  Lower  Limit  of  the  * B 1  Group  in  Grade 
Twelve  English  in  June,  194®/'  (unpublished  Master's  thesis. 
The  University  of  Alberta,  Edmonton,  195>0 )>  p.  88. 


12  Ibid. ,  p.  83. 
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were  judged  according  to  length,  number  of  sentences  per 
paragraph,  concept  of  paragraph  form,  the  effectiveness  of 
the  title,  introduction  and  conclusion,  the  choice  and  arrange¬ 
ment  of  details,  the  coherence,  and  the  evidence  of  planning 
and  revision.  From  the  data  obtained,  certain  grade  charac¬ 
teristics  in  sentence  and  paragraph  structure  were  discovered. 
Through  use  of  the  results  of  the  present  study,  some  of  the 
educational  needs  of  pupils  in  sentence  and  paragraph  writing 
can  be  ascertained.  Therefore,  the  results  of  this  present 
study  should  be  of  assistance  to  teachers  in  planning  for 
English  language  teaching. 


* 


CHAPTER  II 


LITERATURE  IN  THE  FIELD 


I.  PUBLISHED  RESEARCH  STUDIES 


In  the  field  of  English  composition,  it  would  seem 
that  there  are  few  recorded  research  studies  which  refer  to 
other  than  the  mechanical  aspects  of  writing. 

An  important  survey  of  interest  to  teachers  of  writ¬ 
ten  expression  was  reported  in  1933* 

Ellen  Frogner,  using  2,841  compositions,  analyzed 
the  sentence  structure  of  students  in  Grades  VII, 

IX  and  XI.  She  found  the  run-on  sentence  or  ''coma- 
splice'1 2  to  be  the  most  frequent  blunder  and  the  sen¬ 
tence  fragment  next  in  order  of  frequency.  For  the 
"comma- splice "  she  found  no  improvement  from  Grades 
VII  through  XI.  Among  the  sentence  fragments,  the 
adverbial  clause  proved  to  be  the  most  frequent  of¬ 
fender. 

Two  years  later,  in  another  study,  "Irvin  0.  Ash  stressed 
clarity  of  thought  and  elements  of  style  independently  of 
grammar  with  junior  high  school  students  and  reached  similar 
conclusions"^  to  those  of  Ellen  Frogner  who,  in  1939, 


1  Walter  Loban,  "Studies  of  Language  Which  Assist 
the  Teacher,"  The  English  Journal ,  36:519,  December,  1947, 
citing  "Problems  of  Sentence  Structure  in  Pupils'  Themes," 
The  Engli sh  Journal ,  22:742-49,  November,  1933* 

2  Ibid. ,  p.  522,  citing  "An  Experimental  Evaluation 
of  the  Stylistic  Approach  in  Teaching  Written  Composition 
in  the  Junior  High  School, "  Journal  of  Experimental  e due a- 
tion ,  pp.  54-62,  September,  193^* 
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"taught  sentence  structure  by  a  ’thought  approach’  seeking 
effective  expression  of  ideas and  found  that  "the  method 
of  thought  alone  proved  to  be  definitely  superior  to  the 
grammatical  method,  which  also  involved  thought.  This  was 
particularly  true  for  all  pupils  whose  'intelligence  quo¬ 
tients  were  105  or  lower. 

Some  years  later,  D.  V.  Smith,  writing  for  the  year¬ 
book  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education,  re¬ 
ported  as  follows: 

There  is  considerable  indirect  evidence  that  read¬ 
ing  aloud  and  listening  to  one’s  own  sentences  and  to 
those  of  others  aid  in  recognition  of  sentence  com¬ 
pleteness  and  of  variety  in  word  order  of  construction. 

The  most  useful  recent  data  concerning  the  rela¬ 
tionship  of  sentence  sense  and  skill  in  the  subordi¬ 
nation  of  ideas  to  the  growing  maturity  of  elementary 
school  children  come  from  Bear’s  analysis  of  the  kinds 
of  sentences  written  by  7^7 children  in  Grades  I 
through  VIII  in  the  schools  of  St.  Louis.  The  range 
in  mental  age  of  the  children  included  in  this  study 
is  from  less  than  seven  to  more  than  sixteen  years. 

The  percentage  of  simple  sentences  decreases  steadily 
with  age,  and  the  percentage  of  complex  sentences  in¬ 
creases.  Progress  in  overcoming  incomplete  and  run-on 
sentences  is  erratic,  supporting  the  contention  that 
problems  of  sentence  structure  remain  with  the  child 
from  year  to  year  as  greater  complexity  of  ideas  forces 
him  to  attempt  increased  complexity  in  sentence  struc¬ 
ture.  Prom  the  ages  of  11  to  16  there  is  little  change 
in  the  percentage  of  incomplete  statements.  During 
the  years  from  nine  to  thirteen,  when  the  burden  of 


3  Ibid. ,  p.  521,  citing  "Grammar  Versus  Thought 
Approach  in  Teaching  Sentence  Structure, "  The  English  Jour¬ 
nal,  27:  5l8-26,  September,  1939. 


k  Ibid. ,  p.  521 . 
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facts  and  ideas  increases  rapidly  in  the  intermediate 
and  upper  grades,  the  number  of  run-on  sentences  ac¬ 
tually  increases  rather  than  decreases,  and  even  at 
the  sixteen-year  level  it  is  greater  than  at  seven 
years . 

The  Heiders'  data  for  800  children  in  the  schools 
of  Pennsylvania  show  a  similarly  regular  increase  in 
use  of  the  complex  sentence  between  the  ages  of  eight 
and  fourteen.  * ' 

For  some  time,  teachers  and  administrators  have  tried 
to  stress  the  need  for  motive  in  writing,  motive  which  will 
make  the  student  produce  his  best  written  work  in  all  subject 
areas.  This  problem  is  discussed  in  a  194-8  study  in  which 
P.  D.  Lange  reported  the  results  of  a  study  of  freshmen  com¬ 
position  errors  as  follows: 

'This  study  reports  the  extent  of  composition 
errors,  especially  misspellings,  in  a  single  set  of 
papers,  submitted  by  college  freshmen  in  other  than 
their  English  course.  Of  261  papers  submitted,  seven 
were  too  illegible  for  reading,  only  twelve  were  with¬ 
out  misspellings,  and  l£l  had  four  or  more  misspelling 
per  paper.  ^s  measured  by  standard  achievement  tests, 
these  freshmen  had  average  language  abilities  yet  they 


£  D.  V,  Smith,  ’’Growth  in  Language  Power  as  Related  to 
Child  Development,”  The  Forty-Third  Ye arbook  of  the  National 
Society  for  the  Study  of  Education,  Part  II,  Teaching  English 
in  the  Elementary  School  (Chicago .  Department  of  Education, 
University  of  Chicago,  1944-)  >  P*  70,  citing  M.  V.  Bear, 
"Children's  Growth  in  the  Use  of  Written  Language,”  Elemen¬ 
tary  English  Review,  16: 312-19 >  December,  1939* 

6  Ibid.  ,  p.'  70,  citing  Fritz  and  Grace  M.  Heider, 
"Comparison  of  Sentence  Structure  of  Deaf  and  Hearing  Chil¬ 
dren,”  Volta  Review,  XLIII  (June,  1941 ) >  364-7 >  (Sept.,  1941) 
£36-40;  (Oct.,  194D >  £99-604. 


7  Ibid. ,  pp.  68,70. 
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submitted  papers  so  poorly  written  and  carelessly 
composed  that  their  own  proofreading  could  have 
corrected  one-third  of  the  misspellings  and  one- 
half  of  the  punctuation  errors. 

Two  years  later,  in  19^0,  another  report  was  added 
to  the  file  of  writing  skill  studies.  I.  Lorge  and  L. 
Kruglov  concluded  that  ’’high  school  applicants  write  at  a 
level  two  grades  below  their  understanding;  level,  thus 
supporting  the  thesis  that  there  is  a  difference  between 
the  expressional  level  and  the  level  of  understanding  for 
the  same  person."^ 

The  following  year  the  same  two  research  workers 
reported  that: 

Although  "general  goodness"  of  written  expression 
involves  structural  elements,  it  includes  much  more. 
The  more  involves  the  communication  of  experience 
with  significant  effect. 

Not  only  should  there  be  attention  to  structural 
elements,  but  also  to  the  ideas  themselves.  The 
communication  of  ideas,  within  the  framework  of  good 
structure,  is  after  all,  the  essential  requisite  of 
written  and  spoken  expression. 


8  P.  CT- Lange,  "A  Sampling  of  Composition  Errors  of 
College  Freshmen  in  a  Course  Other  Than  English, "  Journal 
of  Educational  Research,  4.2:191,  November,  194®* 

9  I.  Lorge  and  L.  Kruglov,  "The  Relationship  Between 
the  Readability  of  Pupils'  Compositions  and  Their  Measured 
Intelligence,"  Journal  of  Educational  Research,  43i473~4> 
February,  1950. 

10  I.  Lorge  and  L.  Kruglov,  "The  Relationship  Bet¬ 
ween  Merit  of  Written  Expression  and  Intelligence,"  Journal 
of  Education  Re  search,  44:5l8>  519 »  March,  1951 • 
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In  19^2  A.  F.  Coward  reported  the  results  of  two 
methods  of  grading  compositions  —  the  atomistic  (the  com¬ 
position  was  judged  according  to  seven  variables  --  mater¬ 
ial,  organization,  spelling,  punctuation,  grammar,  diction, 
rhetoric)  and  the  wholistic  (the  composition  was  viewed  as 
a  whole ) . 

The  wholistic  method  of  reading  employed  was 
considerably  faster  than  the  atomistic.  It  is  likely 
that  the  reading  reliability  of  the  Wo  methods  would 
be  about  the  same  as  if  the  same  amount  of  time  were 
taken . 

There  is  no  evidence  in  the  data  of  an  intrinsic 
difference  in  the  nature  of  the  abiliti^j  evaluated 
by  the  two  methods  of  reading  employed. 

A  recent  study  involving  composition  was  reported 

by  V.  H.  Hughes  in  October,  1953*  Hughes  concluded  that 

a  "large  amount  of  overlap  in  achievement  exists  between 

word  meaning  and  language  usage,  and  word  meaning  and  para- 

12 

graph  organization." 

Munroe,  in  discussing  research  in  the  field  of 

English,  makes  the  following  generalizations  which  seem 

pertinent  to  this  study. 

Considered  from  the  standpoint  of  the  classroom 
teacher,  research  is  valuable  mainly  to  the  degree 


11  A.  F.  Coward,  "A  Comparison  of  Two  Methods  of 

Grading  English  Compositions,"  J ournal  of  Educational  Re¬ 
search,  October,  195>2. 

12  V.  H.  Hughes,  "A  Study  of  the  Relationship  Among 
Selected  Language  Abilities,"  Journal  of  Educational  Re¬ 
search,  47:105>,  October,  195>3. 
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that  it  aids  in  evaluating  teaching  method  and  im¬ 
proving  classroom  procedures.  .  .  Studies  of  errors 
result  in  a  somewhat  biased  picture  of  the  instruc¬ 
tional  needs.  Such  an  attack  places  too  much  empha¬ 
sis  upon  the  corrective  side  and  too  little  on  the 
constructive  aspects  of  English  usage.  .  .  Errors 
at  the  high  school  and  college  levels  are  quite  sim¬ 
ilar  in  type  to  those  found  in  earlier  grades.  .  . 

The  majority  of  sentence -structure  errors  involve 
the  use  of  choppy,  incoherent,  or  vague  sentences.  .  . 
Standards  of  correct  practice  or  usage  in  many  langu¬ 
age  areas  are  so  subjective  that  the  seriousness  of 
a  language  error  may  be  determined  largely  by  the 
personal  interpretation  of  the  investigator. 


II.  UNPUBLISHED  RESEARCH 


Research  studies  produced  in  Alberta  and  relevant  to 
the  topic  of  this  thesis  are  somewhat  limited  in  number. 

In  1934-  C.  Robinson  made  a  study  of  the  written 
language  errors  of  pupils  of  Ukrainian  origin,  ably  demon¬ 
strating  the  areas  of  difficulty  with  descriptive  words, 
arrangement,  agreement  and  incoherence  experienced  by  such 
pupils. ^  W.  A.  Plenderleith  in  1935  analyzed  and  class¬ 
ified  certain  specific  mechanical  skills  as  applied  to  Eng¬ 
lish  composition.^ 


13  Walter  3.  Munroe,  editor.  Encyclopedia  of  -Educa¬ 
tional  Research,  A  Project  of  the  American  Educational  Re¬ 
search  Association.  (New  York.  Macmillan  Co. ,  195^ ) > 

PP •  "3"83 » "3"84,  3B8." 

llj.  C.  H.  Robinson,  "A  Study  of  the  Written  Language 
Errors  of  1238  Pupils  of  Ukrainian  Origin,'*  (unpublished 
Bachelor's  thesis.  The  University  of  Alberta,  Edmonton,  1934^ * 

15  W.  A.  Plenderleith,  "Experimental  Work  on  the 
Analysis  and  Classification  of  Specific  Abilities  in  English 
Composition,"  (unpublished  Master 1 s  thesis.  The  University 
of  Alberta,  Edmonton,  1935 )• 
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Six  years  later,  J.  W.  Chalmers  reported  that: 

It  would  appear  a  definite  relationship  bet¬ 
ween  ability  to  perceive  grammatical  relationships, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  ability  in  written  prose 
composition  or  in  prose  appreciation,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  been  shown  to  exist  in  some  high  school 
grade  levels  at  least,  and  may  exist  at  the  other 
grade  levels.  ° 

In  1945>  Luther  Goodwin  stated,  after  studying  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  matriculation  candidates  in  English  across  Canada, 
that  the  following  appeared  to  be  true: 

Except  for  Province  MC '*  there  is  little  fluc¬ 
tuation  in  relative  standings  from  which  one  might 
infer  that  there  is  a  fairly  high  degree  of  corre¬ 
lation  between  the  different  aspects  of  English  as 
covered  in  these  test  questions  [dealing  with  such 
topics  as  vocabulary,  comprehension,  standard  abbre¬ 
viations,  punctuation,  spelling,  English  literature 
and  grammar  which  involved  knowledge  of  case,  gender 
and  number*). 1 ' 

As  reported  in  Chapter  I,  ri.  M.  Smith,  in  1950,  made  a 
study  of  Grade  Twelve  Examinations  and  found  the  students 

n.3 

lacking  in  expressional  skill.  In  1954>  G.  R.  Conquest 


16  JVw:.'  Chalmers,  "A  Study  of  the  Relationships  Bet¬ 
ween  Ability  in  Formal  Grammar  and  Ability  in  Literary  and 
Linguistic  Fields,"  (unpublished  Master's  thesis.  The  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Alberta,  Edmonton,  194-1 )  >  PP«  82-83. 

17  Luther  Goodwin,  "Attainment  in  English  of  Matricu¬ 
lation  Candidates  of  the  Various  Provinces  of  Canada,"  (un¬ 
published  Master's  thesis,  The  University  of  Alberta,  Edmon¬ 
ton,  1945 ),  p.  42. 

18  H.  M.  Smith,  "An  Investigation  of  the  Standard  of 
Achievement  at  the  Lower  Limit  of  the  ' B '  Group  in  Grade 
Twelve  English  in  June,  194-8,"  (unpublished  Master's  thesis. 
The  University  of  Alberta,  Edmonton,  1950). 
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made  a  survey  of  English  language  achievement  in  Grades 
IV  and  VII,  concluding  that  Alberta  students  in  Grades  V, 

VI  and  VII  appear  to  have  a  slower  rate  of  language  growth 
than  in  Grades  I  to  IV.  ^  i‘#  L.  Reid,  in  the  same  year, 

reporting  on  language  achievement  of  Alberta  school  chil¬ 
dren,  concluded  that: 

Rural  children  appear  to  suffer  by  way  of  com¬ 
parison  with  urban  and  town  children  from  a  lack  of 
verbal  and  linguistic  background.  .  .  The  study 
confirms  the  already  established  fact  that  girls 
maintain  a  significant  superiority  over  boys  in  lan¬ 
guage  achievement.  .  .  It  is  suggested  that  every 

effort  should  be  made  in  appealing  to  the  special 
needs  and  interests  of  boys  in  the  planning  and  pre¬ 
paration  of  the  language  program.  .  .  the  schools  of 

Alberta  need  to  provide  meaningful  language  exper¬ 
iences  which  emphasize  correct  usage  and  practice 
in  the  mastery  of  the  basic  language  skills.  u 

As  these  studies  were  largely  based  on  the  mechani¬ 
cal  aspects  of  written  expression,  they  are  of  general, 
rather  than  particular,  use  in  the  present  study  which  was 
devoted  to  analysis  of  sentence  structure  and  paragraph 
writing. 


19  G.  R.  Conquest,  "A  Survey  of  English  Achievement 
in  Grades  Four  and  Seven  in  Selected  Alberta  Schools, " 
(unpublished  Master's  thesis.  The  University  of  Alberta, 
hdmonton,  1954-)* 

20  T.  L.  Reid,  "A  Survey  of  the  Language  Achieve¬ 
ment  of  Alberta  School  Children  in  Relation  to  Bilingualism, 
Sex  and  Intelligence,"  (unpublished  Master's  thesis,  'The 
University  of  Alberta,  Ldmonton,  1954-)  >  PP*  76-77* 
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III.  THEORETICAL  DISCUSSION 


Although  there  has  been  little  research  in  the  analysis 
of  sentence  structure  and  paragraph  writing,  a  number  of 
writers  have  produced  some  interesting  theoretical  material 
applicable  to  this  topic. 

Mildred  Dawson,  in  discussing  the  development  of  the 
child’s  concept  of  the  sentence,  had  the  following  to  say: 

At  the  age  of  three  the  child  speaks  in  short, 
complete  sentences  of  three  or  four  words.  by  the 
time  he  is  five  or  six,  he  is  likely  to  have  em¬ 
ployed  every  form  of  sentence,  though  the  simple  de¬ 
clarative  sentence  is  always  predominant.  .  .  The 
five-year-old  .  .  .  talks  freely  and  easily,  uses  com¬ 

plete  sentences  free  of  language  errors  --  if  his  adult 
patterns  are  correct  --  and  can  narrate  a  complete 
occurrence  in  proper  sequence.  .  .  At  the  age  of  eight, 
the  child  can  do  much  independent  and  possibly  crea¬ 
tive  writing.  .  .  The  typical  nine-year -old  averages 
only  seven  or  eight  words  per  sentence.  However, 
studies  show  that  highly  intelligent  children  and 
those  of  superior  socio-economic  status  use  longer 
and  more  complicated  sentences,  and  they  are  therefore 
ready  for  instruction  in  improving  structure  earlier 
than  are  less  favored  children.  .  .  Complex  sentences 
may  appear  in  written  work  as  early  as  age  eight.  .  . 

The  use  of  sentence  fragments  is  typical  in  the  early 
middle  grades.  This  situation  is  largely  accounted 
for  by  the  appearance  of  the  adverbial  clause,  which 
many  children  mistake  for  a  sentence  and  write  as  a 
sentence  fragment.  .  .  The  well-adjusted  child  of  ten 
employs  language  to  persuade  and  convince  his  fellows.  .  . 

Both  oral  and  written  language  can  be  used  with  facility, 
clarity,  and  forcefulness.  At  eleven  the  child  is  in.  .  . 

a  period  of  socialization.  Language  is  used  with  skill 
as  a  means  of  working  out  problems  and  carrying  on  group 
enterprises.  Abstract  terms,  such  as  patriotism  or  hon¬ 
esty,  begin  to  take  on  real  meaning  to  the  child  of  eleven, 
who  has  now  come  in  contact  with  numerous  concrete  situa- 
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tions  characterized  by  some  common  element. 

Also  commenting  on  sentence  growth,  Dora  Smith  wrote : 

Since  increasing  complexity  of  ideas  is  a  mark 
of  growth,  the  problem  of  "sentence  sense"  (the 
ability  to  recognize  completeness  in  the  expression 
of  an  idea)  remains  a  crucial  one  at  every  level  of 
instruction  from  the  preschool  to  the  graduate  school. 
There  can  be  no  such  thing  as  "mastery  of  sentence 
sense"  once  and  for  all  at  any  particular  grade  level. 
The  child  can  learn  only  to  express  with  completeness 
ideas  of  the  complexity  characteristic  of  his  degree 
of  maturity.  The  moment  he  advances  in  thought  to  more 
complex  problems,  he  faces  anew  the  achievement  of  a 
so-called  "sentence  sense". 

Variety  of  word  order  comes  from  flexibility  in 
thought  and  expression.  Satisfaction  with  the  s ound 
seems  to  be  an  important  factor  in  the  development  of 
it.  Instruction  may  dwell  at  all  grade  levels  upon 
the  interest  involved  in  using  different  ways  of  saying 
the  same  thing,  in  not  having  all  sentences  begin  and 
end  exactly  alike. 

Commenting  further  on  the  achievement  of  the  superior 
child,  duth  Strickland  said: 

Children  whose  socioeconomic  status  is  higher 
tend  to  use  longer  sentences,  a  larger  vocabulary,  to 
ask  more  questions,  and  to  use  more  remarks  involving 
adapted  information.  Living  in  9.  superior  environment 
appears  to  give  these  children  additional  advantage, 
though  the  difference  may  be  partly  one  of  intelli¬ 
gence.  Children  of  higher  socio-economic  status  tend 
to  rate  higher  in  intelligence. 


21  M.  A.  Dawson,  Te aching  Language  in  the  Grade s 
(New  York.  World  Book  Co.,  1951)  ejt  passim. 

22  D.  V.  Smith,  "Growth  in  Language  Power  as  delated 

to  Child  Development, "  The  Forty- Third  Ye arbook  of  the  National 
Society  for  the  Study  of  education.  Part  II ,  Teaching  Lnglish 
in  the  Llementary  School  (Chicago.  Department  of  education, 
University  of  Chicago,  1944) >  PP*  66-67. 

23  Ruth  G.  Strickland,  The  Language  Arts  in  the  Lie- 
men  tar y  School  (Boston.  Heath  and  Co.,  195l)>  P*  21. 
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The  use  of  sentences  by  children  was  also  discussed 


at  length  by  Tidyman  and  Butterfield. 


All  kinds  of  sentences  are  used  at  all  grade 
levels.  i'he  kind  of  sentences  used  is  largely 
affected  by  the  language  heard  in  the  home  and  by 
the  character  of  the  teaching.  Brown  and  Butterfield 
clearly  show  that  if  given  opportunity  and  encourage¬ 
ment,  some  children  in  the  primary  grades  will  use 
complex  forms  of  sentence  structure,  such  as  depen¬ 
dent  clauses  in  an  inverted  order.  ^  The  implications 
for  teaching,  therefore,  are  that  the  general  emphasis 
in  instruction  should  follow  the  general  order  of  deve¬ 
lopment,  but  that  individual  children  should  be  en¬ 
couraged  and  helped  to  use  types  of  sentence  structure 
suited  to  their  capacities  and  maturity. 


Sentences  evolve  with  maturity  and  with  the  need 
for  clear,  accurate  expression.  In  time,  the  demands 
for  expression  create  a  need  for  different  kinds  of 
sentences  and  for  variety  of  form.  9 


Numerous  references  could  be  quoted  to  emphasize  the 
need  for  directed  teaching  in  non-mechanical  areas  of  written 
expression.  Two  are  given  here.  Cross  and  Carney  say  'too 
much  time  is  given  to  the  teaching  of  form,  grammatical 
drills,  and  punctuation,  and  not  enough  to  thoughtful  ob- 
servation,  and  communication  of  ideas  to  others. n  A.  M. 


2f.  vi.  B.  Tidyman  and  M.  Butterfield,  Te aching  the 
Language  Arts  (New  fork.  McG-raw  Bill  Book  Co.  Inc.,  1951)  > 
p.  5^,  citing  D.  L.  Brown  and  M.  Butterfield,  The  Te aching 
of  Language  in  the  Primary  G-r ade s  (New  fork.  'The  Macmillan 
Co.,  i9i4.lT*  Chapter  IV. 

25  Ibid.  ,  pp.  .58 >  20 . 

26  E.  A.  Cross  and  B.  Carney,  Teaching  English  in 
High  Schools,  devised  Bdition  (New  fork.  Ihe  Macmillan  Co., 
19£0)~p.  "27. 
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Hitchcock  says,  "Little  dabs  of  red  thrown  at  petty  errors 
in  spelling  and  punctuation,  may  do  no  more  good  than  should 
be  expected  from  the  exertion  it  takes  to  do  the  throwing; 
but  real  criticism,  if  constructive,  and  if  made  in  a  friendly 
spirit,  is  seldom  wasted  effort. "^7 

From  the  research  studies  summarized  and  the  quoted 
material  given  from  the  various  textual  references,  it  would 
seem  that  the  problem  of  sentence  and  paragraph  structure  is 
vital  and  complex  --  one  which  requires  the  considered  atten¬ 
tion  of  teachers  and  educators  generally. 


27  A.  M.  Hitchcock,  Bread  Loaf  Talks  on  Te aching 
Composition  (New  York.  Henry  Holt  and  Co. ,  1927 )»  p.  57* 
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CHAPTER  III 


PROCEDURE  FOLLOWED  IN  THE  STUDY 

Teachers  of  English,  wishing  to  discover  ways  of 
improving  their  techniques,  are  consulting  reference  books, 
participating  in  in-service  training  projects,  and  scienti¬ 
fically  analyzing  their  classroom  work  through  special  test¬ 
ing  programs. 

To  assist  in  this  evaluation  program  for  the  city  of 
Calgary  school  system  the  survey  defined  in  Chapter  I  was 
made.  Special  precautions  were  taken  to  assure,  as  much  as 
possible,  the  validity  of  the  paragraph  writing  sample.  The 
procedure  followed  is  described  in  this  chapter. 

I.  ASSIGNMENT 

The  paragraph  writing  assignment  given  to  pupils  at 
the  three  grade  levels  was  as  follows: 

Imagine  that  it  is  a  hot,  sunny  day  in  July  and 
that  you  are  standing  on  the  edge  of  the  sidewalk 
watching  the  Stampede  parade.  In  an  interesting 
paragraph  made  up  of  complete  sentences  describe 
some  of  the  sights  you  would  see. 

Do  your  rough  work  on  one  side  of  the  sheet,  your 
final  copy  on  the  other. 

It  wi1 1  be  noted  that  the  pupil  was  advised  to  write  a  par¬ 
agraph  of  the  descriptive  type  using  complete  sentences 
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throughout.  The  latter  precaution  was  taken  to  eliminate 
as  much  as  possible  the  legitimate  use  of  sentence  fragments 
for  effect.  Although  some  students  can  write  vivid  themes 
using  sentences  which  are  verbless  or  subjectless,  and  al¬ 
though  such  may  be  characteristic  of  their  writing,  it  is 
unlikely  that  their  style  is  so  refined  that  a  request  for 
complete  sentences  would  be  inhibiting. 

The  topic  for  the  paragraph  writing  assignment  was 
chosen  specifically  for  its  universality  of  appeal.  At  least 
once  and  probably  oftener  during  their  lives,  most  Calgary 
children  have  seen  and  been  thrilled  by  the  gaiety  and  ex¬ 
citement  of  the  Stampede  parade.  Therefore,  the  students 
were  asked  to  write  on  a  topic  about  which  they  probably  had 
preconceived  ideas  and  reactions.  (Recent  immigrants  were 
excused  from  the  assignment. )  As  a  Stampede  parade  has  a 
galaxy  of  experiences  for  the  onlooker,  regardless  of  age, 
the  topic  was  a  suitable  one  for  the  pupils  at  the  three 
grade  levels.  In  addition,  it  was  felt  that  the  topic 
appealed  equally  well  to  boys  and  girls,  giving  it  a  further 
quality  of  universal  appeal. 

In  the  assignment  some  slight  provision  was  made  for 
initial  unity  and  coherence.  The  topic  was  stated  and  the 
assignment  limited  to  a  11  descriptive "  paragraph,  thus  pro¬ 
viding  the  student  with  a  somewhat  narrow  frame  in  which  to 
build  his  theme.  Secondly,  a  physical  point  of  view  was 
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provided:  "Imagine  .  .  .  that  you  are  standing  on  the  edge 

of  the  sidewalk  watching  the  Stampede  parade."  The  writer 
had  to  be  an  onlooker,  not  a  participant,  and  was  situated 
in  a  position  which  provided  him  with  an  unobstructed  view 
of  the  proceedings.  Thirdly,  the  weather  conditions  were 
given:  "Imagine  that  it  is  a  hot,  sunny  day  in  July  ..." 

Fourthly,  and  lastly,  the  details  for  the  description  were 
suggested  describe  some  of  the  sights  you  would 

see."  By  means  of  these  limiting  factors,  the  content  of 
the  paragraph  was  suggested,  the  scene  set,  and  the  physical 
point  of  view  provided. 

II.  THE  SAMPLING  PROCESS 

The  above  assignment  was  given  to  pupils  in  Grades 
V,  VIII  and  XI  in  a  selected  number  of  Calgary  classrooms 
during  the  last  week  of  January,  195>5>.  The  students  were 
thus  tested  at  mid-point  in  their  school  term,  having 
had  approximately  one-half  of  the  instruction  normally 
given  in  English  at  their  particular  grade  levels.  Teachers, 
having  had  the  pupils  under  their  supervision  for  approx¬ 
imately  five  months,  had  taught  the  format  standards  they 
required  for  assignment  work.  The  students,  having  master¬ 
ed  these  requirements  to  a  certain  degree,  prepared  their 
paragraphs  without  too  much  attention  being  given  to  for¬ 
mat.  Thus,  the  samples  were  representative  of  the  de scrip- 
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tive  paragraph  writing  skill  attained  by  the  tested  students 
at  the  three  grade  levels  of  five,  eight  and  eleven. 

To  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  study,  it  was  de¬ 
cided  to  obtain  five  hundred  sample  paragraphs  at  each  grade 
level,  making  a  total  of  fifteen  hundred  in  all.  The  Janu¬ 
ary,  1955,  Grade  V  Calgary  school  pupil  population  being 
2,05l,  the  Grade  VIII  total  being  1 , 6f|_L|_,  and  the  Grade  XI 
being  976,  the  sample  represents  a  fairly  large  percentage 
of  the  total  grade  population  for  each  of  the  three  levels 
investigated. 

The  sample  paragraphs  were  selected  from  the  following 

schools : 


Alexandra 
Altadore 
Cliff  Bungalow 
Colonel  Walker 
Connaught 


Altadore 
Colonel  Walker 
Connaught 


GRADE  FIVE 

Earl  Grey 
Elbow  Park 
Glengarry 
Killarney 
King  Edward 

GRADE  EIGHT 

Earl  Grey 
King  Edward 
Me Doug all 

GRADE  ELEVEN 


•McDougall 
Melville  Scott 
Mount  Royal 
Parkhill 
Rideau  Park 


Melville  Scott 
Mount  Royal 
Rideau  Park 


Central  Collegiate  Institute 
Western  Canada  High  School 

The  schools  were  selected  from  the  area  which  is  south  of 
the  Bow  River,  an  area  which  supplies  the  student  population 
of  Central  Collegiate  Institute  and  Western  Canada  High 
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School,  and  which  has  the  socio-economic  factors  which 
play  upon  Calgary  citizens.  Schools  were  chosen  from  dis¬ 
tricts  housing  professional,  semi-professional,  clerical, 
skilled,  semi-skilled  and  non-skilled  workers. 


III.  THE  VALIDITY  OF  THE  SAMPLE 


An  effort  was  made  to  produce  control  conditions 
which  would  result  in  the  average  writing  of  students  pro¬ 
duced  in  an  everyday  classroom  atmosphere.  Each  teacher  was 
given  informal  oral  instructions  either  by  telephone  or  direct 
conversation  in  order  to  develop  a  sympathetic  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  objectives  of  the  study.  The  suggestion  was  made 
that  no  pre-teaching  be  given;  explicit  directions  were  pro¬ 
vided;  questions  were  answered;  and  the  need  for  a  natural 
setting  was  emphasized.  In  addition,  just  before  the  assign¬ 
ment  was  given,  the  following  directions  were  sent  to  the 
co-operating  teachers  in  a  letter  containing  a  copy  of  the 
exerci se : 


To  make  my  results  valid,  the  following  procedure 
should  be  observed.  Make  the  situation  as  natural  as 
possible  so  that  your  students  think  of  the  task  as  a 
normal  part  of  the  day's  work.  Write  the  directions 
on  the  blackboard,  have  the  students  do  all  of  their 
work  on  foolscap,  and  allow  a  maximum  of  thirty  min¬ 
utes  for  the  completion  of  the  finished  product. 


Thus,  it  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  paragraphs  were 
written  under  fairly  normal  classroom  conditions. 


•  . 
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As  indicated  in  the  above  quotation,  a  time  limit  of 
thirty  minutes  was  set  for  the  exercise.  '■'•'his  arbitrary 
figure  was  chosen  because  it  seemed  to  be  the  amount  of  time 
teachers  at  all  three  grade  levels  reserved  for  a  paragraph 
writing  assignment.  In  both  junior  and  senior  high  schools, 
the  average  period  length  is  thirty- five  minutes;  in  many 
division  two  classrooms,  the  language  period  is  of  thirty 
minutes  duration.  Thus,  a  thirty-minute  time  limit  seemed 
normal  to  students  at  all  three  of  the  grade  levels. 

Therefore,  it  would  seem  that  adequate  precaution  was 
taken  to  assure  validity  of  the  sample  of  written  paragraphs. 
The  assignment  provided  for  a  descriptive  paragraph  written 
about  a  topic  which  had  universal  appeal,  the  instructions 
for  which  included  a  few  limiting  factors  which  provided  for 
a  certain  measure  of  unity  and  coherence.  through  a 
sampling  five  hundred  paragraphs,  written  under  normal  class¬ 
room  conditions  within  a  thirty-minute  time  limit,  were  thus 
obtained  at  each  grade  level. 

IV.  THE  TEACHER  QUESTIONNAIRE 

To  assist  in  the  making  of  a  brief  analysis  of  the 
classroom  situation,  a  short  questionnaire  (see  APPENDIX  A) 
with  the  following  directions  was  sent  to  each  of  the  co-op¬ 
erating  teachers: 


,  t  \ 
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The  enclosed  questionnaire  is  to  help  me  ascer¬ 
tain  what  skilled  teachers  can  do  with  composition 
work  in  the  somewhat  unwholesome  atmosphere  of  a 
crowded  city  classroom.  If  you  wish  to  qualify  some 
of  your  answers,  write  the  necessary  explanations  on 
the  back  of  the  sheet.  Incidentally,  you  need  not 
sign  the  questionnaire  as  I  am  concerned  only  with 
making  an  estimate  of  the  total  situation,  not  of 
your  classroom  or  school. 

Divided  into  three  sections,  the  questionnaire  dealt 
with  teacher  load,  student  work  (student  writing  for  the  par¬ 
ticular  grade  level),  and  teaching  techniques  (marking,  and 
emphases  made  in  the  writing  program  for  the  particular 
grade).  Therefore,  the  results  of  the  questionnaire  showed 
the  broad  emphases  which  the  various  grade  level  teachers 
gave  to  certain  phases  of  the  language  program  in  their  class¬ 
rooms  . 
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CHAPTER  IV 


CRITERIA  USED  IN  THE  STUDY 

It  is  indeed  difficult  to  say  what  makes  a  piece 
of  artistic  expression  good.  Yet,  even  amateur  art  crit¬ 
ics  can  walk  into  galleries  and  say  of  a  master’s  work, 

'That  is  goodi "  The  greatness  of  the  work  is  felt  imme¬ 
diately  by  the  onlooker.  Similarly,  in  all  human  endeavour 
which  involves  artistic  expression,  the  principle  applies. 

To  a  lesser  degree,  the  same  principle  applies  to  the  written 
expression  of  students.  However,  when  one  has  to  decide  what 
makes  the  written  work  effective,  difficulties  present  them¬ 
selves,  as  neither  objective  nor  subjective  scales  seem  to 
answer  the  needs  of  the  judge.  Recognizing  this,  and  the 
fallibility  of  human  judgement,  the  present  study  used  a 
combination  of  objective  and  subjective  criteria. 

Most  studies  of  attainment  in  English  language  have 
emphasized  the  mechanical  aspects  of  expression  --  punctuation, 
capitalization,  spelling  and  the  like.  However,  good  ex¬ 
pression  demands  much  more  than  being  able  to  place  a  semi¬ 
colon  in  its  proper  place,  or  spell  "Mother"  with  a  capital 
letter  when  it  is  required.  Good  expression  is  a  subtle 
thing,  whimsical  and  indefinable,  exceedingly  complex.  "Ex¬ 
pression  is  .  .  .a  medal  of  which  the  obverse  is  thinking  -- 
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exemplified  in  organization  --  and  the  reverse  is  manipula¬ 
tion  of  verbal  symbols  .  .  .  Both  sides  should  be  well 

graved  and  burnished."-*-  Good  expression  is  the  result,  in 
part,  of  a  skilled  workman  using  a  variety  of  tools  to  man¬ 
ipulate  "verbal  symbols"  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Some  of  these 
tools  are  "mechanical";  others  are  tools  which  go  to  make  up 
that  indefinable  something  called  style. 

^That  tools  of  style  should  be  given  to  students? 
Teachers,  when  questioned,  reply  that  they  teach  for  variety 
of  sentence  lengths,  beginnings  and  types;  the  elimination 
of  run-on  and  fragment  expressions;  the  format  of  the  para¬ 
graph;  the  effective  use  of  titles  and  headings;  the  choice 
and  arrangement  of  specific  and  vivid  descriptive  details; 
the  writing  of  effective  introductory  and  concluding  sen¬ 
tences;  the  constructing  of  coherent,  concise  sentences;  and 
the  practice  of  careful  revision.  Generally  speaking,  text¬ 
books  and  curriculum  guides,  through  discussion  and  exer¬ 
cises,  emphasize  most  of  these  techniques.  Therefore,  to 
judge  the  sentence  structure  and  paragraph  writing  as  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  sample  paragraphs,  the  following  criteria  were 
set  up  and  applied  to  each  of  the  paragraphs  received  in 
the  study. 

1  A.  Minton,  "Structure,"  The  Bngli sh  Journal ,  37 :£32, 
December,  19i|8. 


. 
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I.  CRITERIA  USED  FOR  SENTENCE  STRUCTURE 
The  sentence  structure  was  judged  in  a  number  of 

ways. 


Variety  of  Sentence  Lengths.  To  check  on  variety 
of  sentence  length,  the  number  of  words  in  the  longest  sen¬ 
tence  and  in  the  shortest  sentence  was  computed  for  each 
paragraph  and  the  difference  between  the  two  determined. 

Variety  of  Sentence  Beginnings.  Variety  of  sentence 
beginnings  was  checked  by  each  sentence  being  analyzed  to 
discover  whether  it  began  with  the  subject  (and  its  modi¬ 
fiers),  a  phrase,  a  subordinate  clause,  an  adverb,  or  a 
sentence  modifier  such  as  "therefore"  or  ''accordingly". 

Variety  of  Sen te nc e  Type  s  According  to  Composition. 
Each  sentence  was  analyzed  as  to  whether  it  was  simple, 
compound,  complex,  or  compound-complex. 

The  Use  of  Run-on  and  Fragment  Expressions.  As  the 
present  study  was  concerned  with  coherence  and  as  run-on  and 
fragment  expressions  sometimes  contribute  to  incoherence,  it 
was  imperative  that  this  study  record  expressions  which  were 
run-on  or  fragment.  These  expressions  were  not  considered 
in  the  analysis  described  immediately  above,  being  recorded 
separately  in  the  present  study. 
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II.  CRITERIA  USED  FOR  PARAGRAPH  STRUCTURE 

To  judge  some  of  the  aspects  of  paragraph  structure 
the  following  criteria  were  used.  (See  APPENDIX  B  for 
sample  paragraphs  illustrating  these  criteria. ) 

Length  of  Paragraph.  The  exercise  given  did  not  re¬ 
quest  a  certain  number  of  words;  it  provided  only  for  a  rea¬ 
sonable  time  limit.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume,  therefore, 
that  the  paragraphs  produced  represented  the  students’  con¬ 
cepts  of  paragraph  length.  Thus,  to  discover  student  concept 
of  paragraph  length,  the  number  of  words  per  paragraph  was 
ascertained  for  each  theme. 

Number  of  Sentence s  Per  Paragraph.  As  another  concept 
of  paragraph  length  is  represented  by  tne  number  of  sentences 
the  student  writes  in  a  paragraph,  the  number  of  sentences 
per  paragraph  was  ascertained  for  each  theme. 

Concept  of  Par ap^raph  Form.  In  the  survey  conducted, 
a  certain  number  of  students  did  not  write  the  required  ex¬ 
ercise  as  a  complete  paragraph  but  as  a  number  of  small  para¬ 
graphs.  To  ascertain  how  many  students  were  aware  of  the 
paragraph  format  or  to  what  degree  they  ignored  it,  the  para¬ 
graphs  were  judged  according  to  the  following  scale: 

Level  One:  The  assignment  was  written  as  one  complete 
paragraph. 
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Level  Two :  The  assignment  was  made  up  of  two  or 
three  indented  paragraphs. 

Level  Three :  The  assignment  was  made  up  of  more 
than  three  indented  paragraphs. 

Choice  of  Title .  To  judge  the  effectiveness  of  titles 
the  following  scale  was  used: 

Level  One:  The  assignment  had  an  original,  unusual 
but  pertinent  title. 

Level  Two :  The  assignment  had  an  acceptable  title  such 
as  "The  Parade"  or  "The  Calgary  Stampede 
Parade " . 

Level  Three :  The  assignment  had  no  title. 


The  Choice  and  Arrangement  of  Details.  To  measure  the 
effectiveness  of  the  choice  and  arrangement  of  details,  the 
paragraphs  of  the  sample  were  judged  according  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  scale: 

Level  One :  The  paragraph  was  made  up  of  original, 
vividly-presented  details  which  were 
arranged  in  an  effective  manner. 

Level  Two:  Generally  speaking,  the  paragraph  was 
made  up  of  specific  details. 

Level  Three :  Generally  speaking,  the  paragraph  was 
made  up  of  general,  somewhat  colorless 
details. 


Effectiveness  of  Introductory  Sentence .  To  measure 
the  quality  of  the  introductory  sentences  of  the  paragraphs 
of  the  sample,  the  sentences  were  judged  according  to  the 
following  scale: 

Level  One:  The  assignment  began  with  an  interesting, 
provocative  sentence. 


. 
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Level  Two :  The  assignment  began  with  a  unifying  sen¬ 
tence  which  presented  the  main  topic,  but 
presented  it  in  a  rather  trite  manner. 

Level  Three :  The  assignment  began  with  a  sentence 
that  lacked  effectiveness  and  did  not 
adequately  present  the  theme. 


•Effectiveness  of  Conclusion.  To  test  the  effectiveness 
of  the  conclusions,  the  following  scale  was  used: 

Level  One:  The  paragraph  ended  with  an  interesting  sen¬ 
tence  which  summed  up,  in  a  satisfactory 
manner,  the  details  presented. 

Level  Two :  The  paragraph  ended  with  a  sentence  which 
attempted  to  sum  up  the  ideas  presented 
but  was  not  particularly  vivid  or  emphatic. 

Level  Three :  The  paragraph  ended  with  a  sentence 

which  was  not  effective  in  impact  and 
which  did  not  attempt  to  sum  up  the  topic 
of  the  paragraph. 


The  Coherence  of  the  Paragraph.  To  measure  the  coher¬ 
ence  of  the  writing,  the  paragraphs  were  judged  according  to 
the  following: 

Level  One:  Every  sentence  in  the  paragraph  was  clearly 
expressed  and  its  intent  easily  understood. 

Level  Two:  The  majority  of  the  sentences  in  the  para¬ 
graph  were  coherent. 

Level  Three :  The  majority  of  the  sentences  in  the  par¬ 
agraph  were  incoherent. 


The  Need  for  Careful  Planning  and  Revision.  To  dis¬ 
cover  to  what  extent  students  plan  and  revise  when  writing 
single  paragraphs,  the  paragraphs  of  the  sample  were  judged 


. 
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according  to  the  following  criteria: 

Level  One:  The  student’s  rough  work  showed  evidence 
of  careful  planning  and  revision,  having 
an  adequate  number  of  the  following  char¬ 
acteristics:  a  list  of  details,  rearrange¬ 

ment  of  details,  careful  revision  of  the 
introductory  and  concluding  sentences,  re¬ 
vising  of  certain  elements  within  indivi¬ 
dual  sentences. 

Level  Two :  The  student's  rough  work  showed  evidence 
of  some  planning  or  revision,  having  some 
of  the  following  characteristics:  rear¬ 
rangement  of  sentences,  rearrangement  with¬ 
in  a  sentence,  crossed-out  sections. 

Level  Three :  The  student’s  rough  work  showed  little 

or  no  evidence  of  planning  and  revision, 
having  one  or  more  of  the  following  char¬ 
acteristics:  a  few  crossed-out  words, 

attempts  at  spelling  revision,  a  final 
copy  which  was  but  a  hand-writing  exercise, 
no  rough  copy. 

Although  not  all  of  the  papers  could  be  judged  by  the  above 
criteria  because  not  all  teachers  followed  the  instructions 
in  regard  to  the  forewarding  of  rough  copies  as  well  as  final 
copies,  the  greater  majority  of  the  paragraphs  of  the  sample 
were  so  judged.  As  the  classifications  are  exceedingly  broad, 
the  smaller  number  of  exercises  is  not  of  significance  to  the 
re  suits . 

Although  there  are  undoubtedly  other  criteria,  those 
listed  seemed  adequate  for  the  purpose  of  this  study. 
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CHAPTER  V 


THE!  TEACHER  QUESTIONNAIRE 

To  provide  a  brief  analysis  of  the  classroom,  situa¬ 
tion  a  teacher  questionnaire  (see  APPENDIX  A)  was  sent  to 
the  co-operating  teachers.  Although  not  all  the  teachers 
answered  the  questionnaire,  the  results  recorded  as  follows 
probably  give  a  reasonable  estimate  of  the  classroom  condi¬ 
tions  as  the  questionnaire  dealt  with  classroom  organiza¬ 
tion  and  teaching  procedure.  The  results  are  reported 
by  grade  levels. 

I.  GRADE  V 

Eighteen  of  the  2Jq  co-operating  Grade  V  teachers  re¬ 
plied  to  the  questionnaire.  Of  the  eighteen,  five  taught 
the  one  grade  only,  seven  taught  Grade  IV  in  addition  to 
Grade  V,  six  taught  Grade  VI  in  addition  to  Grade  V.  The 
classroom  population  varied  from  thirty  to  forty,  the  median 
being  thirty-five.  The  Grade  V  population  rang;ed  from  seven 
to  forty,  the  median  being  twenty-three. 

The  time  devoted  to  language  in  the  Grade  V  classrooms 
varied  from  one  and  one-half  hours  to  five  hours  per  week. 
(See  TABLE  I.)  Eleven  of  the  teachers  used  2£  to  ^0  per  cent 
of  class  time  for  work  involving  writing.  Only  one  teacher 
used  less  than  the  25>  per  cent  quota. 
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TABLE  I 

NUMBER  OP  HOURS  USED  WEEKLY 
FOR  LANGUAGE  BY  GRADE  FIVE 
TEACHERS  REPLYING  TO  THE 
QUESTIONNAIRE 


Time  in  hours 
per  week 

Number 
of  classes 

$ 

2 

4 

1 

3 

5 

pi 

4 

2 

3 

Is 

3 

■ 
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During  the  fall  term  the  Grade  V  pupils  covered  in 
the  survey  had  a  variety  of  writing  experiences.  All  of 
them  had  sentence  writing  exercises.  The  majority  of  the 
teachers  reported  that  they  gave  their  pupils  sentence  writ¬ 
ing  at  least  once  a  week.  Pour  teachers  required  a  written 
paragraph  each  week,  four  teachers  required  two  paragraphs 
per  month,  and  the  remaining  ten  teachers  used  this  exercise 
with  less  frequency.  Two  teachers  used  essay  writing,  eight 
used  story  writing,  and  none  used  verse  writing.  Other  writ¬ 
ing  activities  used  were  book  reports,  social  studies  reports 
and  letter  writing. 

The  respondents  used  paragraphs  in  the  writing  of 
explanations,  descriptions  and  sketches. 

Eleven  of  the  respondents  reported  the  use  of  a  var¬ 
iety  of  marking  techniques.  Twelve  used  a  letter  grading, 
four  used  a  number  grading,  five  used  a  symbol  system, 
twelve  used  personal  comments,  and  three  used  a  composite 
grade  made  up  of  more  than  one  element. 

In  the  teaching  of  writing,  the  teachers  emphasized 
the  following:  use  of  good  descriptive  words,  construction 
of  complete  sentences,  originality,  connectives,  variety  of 
arrangement  of  words  and  phrases,  every  sentence  about  the 
topic,  effective  titles  and  introductions,  clarity,  concise¬ 
ness,  logical  sequence  of  ideas,  sincerity,  variety  of  sen- 
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tence  types,  good  conclusions,  use  of  the  five  senses,  and 
unity  within  the  paragraph. 

II.  GRADE  VIII 

Nine  of  the  thirteen  co-operating  Grade  VIII  teachers 
replied  to  the  questionnaire.  Three  of  these  taught  three 
subjects  or  fewer,  four  taught  four  subjects,  and  the  rest  of 
the  group  taught  more  than  four.  Pour  taught  one  language 
class  daily,  two  taught  two  classes,  and  three  taught  three 
classes.  Four  of  the  teachers  met  over  1^0  pupils  daily, 
the  numbers  being  as  follows:  155 »  160,  195  and-  213. 

During  the  fall  term  the  Grade  VIII  pupils  covered  in 
the  survey  had  a  variety  of  writing  experiences.  Five  teachers 
reporting  using  single  sentence  exercises,  all  teachers  used 
paragraph  writing,  five  used  essay  writing,  one  used  story 
writing,  three  used  verse  writing,  and  two  used  letter  writ¬ 
ing.  Paragraph  writing  was  used  by  six  teachers  for  explan¬ 
ations,  by  five  for  character  sketches,  and  by  six  teachers 
for  description. 

Six  teachers  reported  the  use  of  a  variety  of  marking 
techniques.  Five  of  the  respondents  used  a  letter  grading, 
one  used  a  number  grading,  three  used  a  symbol  system,  five 
used  personal  comments  and  two  used  a  compositie  grade  made 
up  of  more  than  one  element. 


’ 
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In  the  teaching  of  writing,  the  teachers  emphasized 
the  following:  clarity,  conciseness,  the  use  of  vivid  voca¬ 
bulary,  construction  of  complete  sentences,  variety  in  sen¬ 
tence  structure,  unity,  logic,  effective  introductions  and 
conclusions,  and  variety  of  sentence  length. 

III.  GRADE  XI 

Five  of  the  eight  co-operating  Grade  XI  teachers  re¬ 
plied  to  the  questionnaire.  Two  of  the  five  taught  another 
subject  in  addition  to  English.  Only  one  of  the  group  met 
fewer  than  2{?0  students  per  day;  only  one  met  fewer  than 
three  language  classes  daily. 

During  the  fall  term  the  students  taught  by  these 
five  teachers  had  a  variety  of  writing  experiences.  Four 
of  the  five  used  sentence  writing,  all  five  used  paragraph 
writing  and  essay  writing.  From  six  to  twelve  paragraphs 
were  required  during  the  fall  term,  from  one  to  four  essays. 
Two  teachers  reported  verse  writing.  One  teacher  reported 
skit  writing,  criticism  and  letter  writing. 

Paragraph  writing  was  used  by  all  five  teachers  for 
the  writing  of  explanations,  by  four  of  the  five  for  the  writ¬ 
ing  of  descriptions,  and  by  three  of  the  five  for  the  writing 
of  character  sketches. 

All  five  teachers  reported  the  use  of  a  variety  of 
marking  techniques.  Three  used  a  letter  grading  and  a  symbdl 
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system,  all  five  used  number  grading  and  personal  comment, 
and  four  of  the  five  used  a  composite  grading  made  up  of 
more  than  one  element. 

In  the  teaching  of  writing,  the  teachers  emphasized 
the  following:  writing  assignments  which  emphasized  the 
writing  students  would  need  in  adult  life,  pride  in  written 
work,  careful  revision,  topics  geared  to  the  interests  of  the 
students,  good  paragraph  structure,  clarity,  lucidity,  vivid¬ 
ness  of  expression,  variety  of  sentence  structure  and  length, 
transitional  devices,  physical  and  emotional  points  of  view 
in  description,  use  of  specific  details,  aptness  of  diction, 
logical  arrangement  of  details,  parallel  structure,  effective 
introductions  and  conclusions,  and  selection  of  details. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


ANALYSIS  OP  THE  SENTENCES 

As  stated  previously,  the  present  thesis  used  both 
objective  and  subjective  scales  to  judge  the  writing  of  the 
students  who  participated  in  the  study.  This  chapter,  which 
deals  with  sentence  structure  only.  Is  concerned  with  objec¬ 
tive  scales  particularly,  as  most  of  the  analysis  presented 
is  the  result  of  the  application  of  a  counting  procedure. 

I.  GRADE  V 

Average  Number  of  Nords  Per  Sentence  Per  Paragraph. 

To  compute  the  average  number  of  words  per  sentence  in  each 
of  the  paragraphs,  the  total  number  of  words  for  the  para¬ 
graph  was  divided  by  the  number  of  sentences.  For  the  Grade 
V  sample,  the  resultant  number  ranged  from  three  to  39  words, 
the  class  median  being  11.7  words.  (See  APPENDIX  C  for  the 
Frequency  Distribution  Tables. ) 

Sentence  Beginnings.  Fifteen  of  the  paragraphs  began 
every  sentence  with  the  subject  (and  its  modifiers);  another 
54  began  80  per  cent  or  more  of  the  sentences  with  the  object. 

Three  hundred  ninety- five  students  used  an  adverb 
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beginning;  110  used  a  sentence  modifier  beginning  such  as 
''but'1  or  "and".  Three  hundred  eighteen  pupils  used  a 
phrasal  beginning;  144  used  a  clausal  beginning;  24  used  a 
verb  beginning. 

Ninety-five  students  used  a  combination  of  three  or 
more  types  of  sentence  beginnings,  excepting  subject  begin¬ 
nings. 


Type s  of  Sentences.  In  their  paragraphs,  the  Grade  V 
pupils  used  a  variety  of  sentence  types,  particularly  simple, 
compound  and  complex.  (See  TABLL  II  for  analysis.) 

Frequency  of  dun- on  and  Fragment  hxpre  ssions .  Two 
hundred  thirty-four  paragraphs  were  made  up  entirely  of 
sentences  containing  a  subject  (or  a  subject  understood)  and 
a  predicate;  lp3  contained  run-on  and  fragment  expressions; 

43  contained  fragment  expressions  only;  and  170  contained 
run-on  expressions  only. 

Beginnings  of  Bun- on  and  Fragment  Expressions.  The 
beginnings  of  the  run-on  and  fragment  expressions  were  checked 
and  tabulated.  (See  TABLn,  III  for  analysis.) 

Shortest  and  Longe st  Sentence  s  and  Difference  s  Bet¬ 
ween  Shortest  and  Longest  Sentence .  Using  the  paragraphs 
which  were  made  up  of  complete  sentences  only,  the  computa¬ 
tions  recorded  in  TABLb  IV  were  made. 
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TABLE  II 


TYPES  OP  SENTENCES 
USED  BY  GRADE  V 


Type  of  sentence 

Frequency  in 

sample 

All  simple 

116 

80%  simple  excluding 

above 

98 

Compound 

20? 

Complex 

286 

C  omp  ound- c omp le  x 

60 

Compound- comp lex  and 

simple 

0 

Combination  of  three 
excluding  simple 

type  s , 

16 

oc 
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TABLE  III 

TYPES  OP  BEGINNINGS  USED  IN 
THE  RUN-ON  AND  FRAGMENT 
EXPRESSIONS  BY  GRADE  V 


I.  RUN-ON  AND  FRAGMENT 

Type  of  beginning 

Frequency** 

Subject  (and  modifiers) 

64 

Phrase 

16 

Clause 

8 

Adverb 

37 

Sentence  modifier 

15 

Verb 

0 

II.  FRAGMENT 

Subject  (and  modifiers) 

35 

Phrase 

13 

Clause 

9 

Adverb 

9 

Sentence  modifier 

16 

Verb 

1 

III.  RUN-ON 

Subject  (and  modifiers) 

138 

Phrase 

44- 

Clause 

11 

Adverb 

105 

Sentence  modifier 

25 

Verb 

4 

■*The  figures  in  this  column  refer  to  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  the  type  of  beginning  in  individual 
sentences  containing  run-on  or  fragment  ex- 
pre  ssions . 
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TABLE  IV 


SHORTEST  AND  LONGEST  SENTENCE  AND  DIFFERENCES 
BETWEEN  SHORTEST  AND  LONGEST  SENTENCES 
AS  COMPUTED  FOR  iiACH  GRADE  V  PARAGRAPH 


CLASSIFICATION 

range 

MEDIAN 

Shortest  sentence 

1-41 

6.3 

Longest  sentence 

7-56 

11.2 

Difference  between  long- 

est  and  shortest 

2-43 

11.9 

II.  GRADE  VIII 

Average  Nurnbe r  of  rtords  Per  Sentence  Per  Paragraph. 

As  explained  above,  the  average  number  of  words  per  sentence 
per  paragraph  was  computed.  P'or  Grade  VIII  the  resultant 
number  ranged  from  five  to  [j_6  words,  the  class  median  being 
1^.6  words.  (See  APPENDIX  C  for  Frequency  Distribution  Tables. 

Sentence  Beginnings.  Eleven  of  the  paragraphs  began 
every  sentence  with  the  subject  (and  its  modifiers);  an¬ 
other  28  began  80  per  cent  or  more  of  the  sentences  with  the 
sub  j  e  c  t . 

Four  hundred  twenty  pupils  used  an  adverb  be¬ 
ginning;  110  used  a  sentence  modifier;  325  used  a  phrasal 
beginning;  115  used  a  clausal  beginning;  and  only  12  used 
a  verb  beginning. 
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One  hundred  and  twenty- six  students  used  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  three  or  more  types  of  sentence  beginnings,  except¬ 
ing  subject  beginnings. 

'type s  of  Sentences.  In  their  paragraphs,  the  Grade 
VIII  pupils  used  a  variety  of  sentence  types.  (See  TABLE 
V  for  analysi s .  ) 

Frequency  of  Aun- on  and  Fragment  Expressions .  Two 
hundred  and  thirty  paragraphs  were  composed  entirely  of 
sentences  containing  a  subject  (or  subject  understood)  and 
a  predicate;  contained  run-on  and  fragment  expressions; 

66  contained  fragment  expressions  only;  and  llp9  contained 
run-on  expressions  only. 

Beginnings  of  Fun- on  and  Fragment  .nxpre ssions .  The 
beginnings  of  run-on  and  fragment  expressiqns  were. checked 
and  tabulated.  (See  TABLE.  VI  for  analysis.) 

Shortest  and  Longe  st  Sentence s  and  Difference  s  Bet¬ 
ween  Short e  st  and  Longest  Sentence .  E'or  both  Grade  VIII 
and  Grade  XI  only  those  paragraphs  which  were  made  up  of 
complete  sentences  were  used  to  compute  the  number  of  words 
in  the  shortest  and  longest  sentences  and  the  difference  bet¬ 
ween  the  shortest  and  longest  sentences  for  each  individual 
paragraph.  The  computations  for  Grade  VIII  are  recorded  in 


TABLE  VII. 
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TABLE  V 

TYPES  OP  SENTENCES 
USED  BY  G-RADE  VIII 


Type  of  sentence 

Frequency  in 

sample 

All  simple  45 

80$>  simple  excluding  above  59 

Compound  2?  0 

Complex  378 

Compound- complex  133 

Compound- comp lex  and  simple  0 

Combination  of  three  types, 
excluding  simple  82 
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TABLE  VI 


TYPES  OP  BEGINNINGS  USED  IN 
THE  RUN-ON  AND  FRAGMENT 
EXPRESSIONS  BY  GRADE  VIII 


I.  RUN-ON  AND  FRAGMENT 


Type  of  beginning  Frequency* 


Subject  (and  modifiers)  92 
Phrase  17 
Clause  4 
Adverb  41 
Sentence  modifier  18 
Verb  5 


II.  FRAGMENT 

Subject  (and  modifiers)  47 

Phrase  11 

Clause  8 

Adverb  16 

Sentence  modifier  8 

Verb  1 


III.  RUN-ON 


Subject  (and  modifiers)  127 

Phrase  4& 

Clause  16 

Adverb  10 5 

Sentence  modifier  10 

Verb  1 


quency  of  the  type  of  beginning  in  individual 
sentences  containing  run-on  or  fragment  ex¬ 
pressions. 
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TABLE  VII 


SHORTEST  AND  LONGEST  SENTENCE  AND  DIFFERENCE 
EE  TWEEN  SHORTEST  AND  LONGEST  SENTENCES 
AS  COMPUTED  FOR  EACH  GRADE  VIII  PARAGRAPH 


CLASSIFICATION 

RANGE 

MEDIAN 

Shortest  sentence 

2-35 

7.9 

Longest  sentence 

8-52 

25.2 

Difference  between  long- 

est  and  shortest 

2-45 

18.9 

III.  GRADE  XI 

Average  Number  of  Words  Per  Sentence  Per  Paragraph. 
For  Grade  XI  the  average  number  of  words  per  sentence  per 
paragraph  ranged  from  seven  to  52  words,,  the  class  median 
being  17.8  words.  (See  APPENDIX  C  for  Frequency  Distribu¬ 
tion  Tables. ) 

Sentence  Beginning s .  Eighteen  of  the  Grade  XI 
students  writing  the  exercise  began  every  sentence  with  the 
subject,  another  30  began  80  per  cent  or  more  of  the  sen¬ 
tences  with  the  subject. 

'Three  hundred  twenty- six  students  used  an  adverb 
beginning;  l8l  used  a  sentence  modifier  beginning;  383  used 
a  phrasal  beginning;  185  used  a  clausal  beginning;  and  19 
used  a  verb  beginning. 

Three  hundred  ninety-three  students  used  a  combina- 
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tion  of  three  or  more  types  of  sentence  beginnings,  excepting 
subject  beginnings. 

Type  s  of  Sentences.  In  their  paragraphs,  the  Grade 
XI  pupils  used  a  variety  of  sentence  types.  (See  TABLE  VIII.) 


table;  VIII 

TYPES  OF  SENTENCES 
USED  BY  GRADE  XI 


Type  of  sentence 

Frequency  in 

sample 

All  simple 

22 

80$>  simple  excluding 

above 

44 

Compound 

279 

C  omp  oun  d- complex 

151 

Compound- comp lex  and 

simple 

3 

Combination  of  three 
excluding  simple 

type  s , 

325 

Frequency  of  Run-on  and  EV agment  Expressions .  Three 
hundred  four  paragraphs  were  made  up  entirely  of  sentences 
containing  a  subject  (or  a  subject  understood)  and  a  predi¬ 
cate;  36  cases  contained  fragment  and  run-on  expressions; 

68  contained  fragment  expressions;  and  92  contained  run-on 
expressions  only. 

Beginnings  of  Run-on  and  E'ragment  expressions.  The 


beginnings  of  run-on  and  fragment  expressions  were  checked 
and  tabulated.  (See  TABLE  IX  for  analysis.) 
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TABLE  IX 

TYPES  OB’  BEGINNINGS  USED  IN 
THE  HUN -ON  AND  FRAGMENT 
EXPRESSIONS  BY  GRADE  XI 


I.  RUN-ON  AND  FRAGMENT 


Type  of  beginning  Frequency*- 


Subject  (and  modifiers)  58 

Phrase  12 

Clause  2 

Adverb  19 

Sentence  modifier  lip 

Verb  4 


II.  FRAGMENT 

Subject  (and  modifiers) 

Phrase 

Clause 

Adverb 

Sentence  modifier 
Verb 


III.  RUN-ON 


Subject  ( and  modifier s) 

75 

Phrase 

11 

Clause 

5 

Adverb 

18 

Sentence  modifier 

17 

Verb 

l 

■*The  figures  in  this  column  refer  to  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  the  type  of  beginning  in  individual 
sentences  containing  run-on  or  fragment  ex¬ 
pressions. 
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Shortest  and  Longe st  Sentence  s  and  Difference  s  Bet¬ 


ween  Shor te s t  and  Longe st  Sentence .  On  the  basis  described 
above,  the  shortest  and  longest  sentences  and  the  differences 
between  the  shortest  and  longest  sentence  were  computed  and 
tabulated. 


TABLE  X 


SHORTEST  AND  LONGEST  SENTENCE  AND  DIFFERENCES 
BETWEEN  SHORTEST  AND  LONGEST  SENTENCES 
AS  COMPUTED  FOR  EACH  GRADii  XI  PARAGRAPH 


CLASSIFICATION 

RANGE 

MEDIAN 

Shortest  sentence 

1-31 

7.6 

Longest  sentence 

10-68 

27.6 

Difference  between  long- 

est  and  shortest 

8-64 

19.1 
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CHAPTER  VII 


ANALYSIS  OF  THE  PARAGRAPHS 

The  paragraph  writing  was  analyzed  according  to  the 
criteria  outlined  in  Chapter  IV  and  the  results  of  the  anal¬ 
ysis  are  given  below. 

I.  CONCEPT  OF  PARAGRAPH 
GRADE  V 

Length  of  the  Par agr aph.  The  Grade  V  paragraphs, 
written  within  the  thirty-minute  time  limit,  varied  in  word 
length  from  2£  to  3 2£  words,  the  class  median  being  93.0  word 

Number  of  Sentence s  Per  Par agr aph.  The  paragraphs 
ranged  from  two  to  thirty  sentences  in  length  with  the  class 
median  being  8.6  sentences. 

Concept  of  Paragraph  Form.  Pupils  are  not  always 
aware  of  the  need  to  put  all  sentences  in  a  paragraph  in 
a  sequential  order  after  the  opening,  indented  sentence. 

Five  of  the  tested  Grade  V  students  wrote  the  assignment  as 
if  it  were  four  or  more  paragraphs;  thirty-seven  of  the 
tested  students  wrote  the  assignment  as  if  it  were  two  or 

three  separate  paragraphs;  l±5Q  of  the  tested  students  wrote 
the  assignment  as  one  paragraph.  The  following  is  an  example 
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of  a  Grade  V  paragraph  written  as  if  it  were  two  units: 

If  you  were  lucky  enough  to  be  in  Calgary  in 
Stampede  week.  You  would  see  a  huge  Parade,  the 
Stampede,  the  night  show,  and  midway. 

The  parade  it's  self  is  a  great  sight.  You 
will  see  and  hear  about  2£  bands,  102  flots,  and 
lots  of  clowns.  You  will  also  see  horses  galore, 
trucks  and  Indians.  Truly  the  Calgary  Stampede  is 
the  greatest. 


GRADE  VIII 


Length  of  the  Paragraph.  The  Grade  VIII  paragraphs, 
also  written  within  a  thirty-minute  time  limit,  varied  in 
word  length  from  37  to  398  words,  the  class  median  being 
l!)-3«8  words. 

Number  of  Sentence  s  Per  Par agraph.  The  paragraphs 
ranged  from  two  to  32  sentences  in  length  with  the  class 
median  at  7.9  sentences. 

Concept  of  Paragraph  Form.  Seven  Grade  VIII  pupils 
wrote  the  exercise  in  a  format  which  suggested  that  it  was 
four  or  more  paragraphs,  thirty-one  wrote  it  as  if  it  were 
two  or  three  separate  paragraphs  and  1+62  wrote  it  as  one 
paragraph. 

GRADE  XI 


Length  of  the  Paragraph.  The  Grade  XI  paragraphs 
ranged  from  c?7  to  38^  words  in  length,  the  class  median 
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being  170.7  words. 

Number  of  Sentences  Per  Paragraph.  The  paragraphs 
ranged  from  three  to  25  sentences  in  length  with  the  class 
median  at  10.0  sentences. 

Concept  of  Paragraph  Form.  Twenty- six  Grade  XI  stu¬ 
dents  wrote  the  exercise  as  if  it  were  more  than  three  para¬ 
graphs,  nineteen  wrote  it  as  if  it  were  two  or  three  para¬ 
graphs,  and  45  wrote  it  as  one  paragraph. 

II.  STYLE 

The  1500  paragraphs  were  judged  according  to  the  criter¬ 
ia  which  were  explained  in  Chapter  IV.  (See  APPENDIX  B  for 
additional  examples  to  those  found  in  this  chapter  of  the  cri¬ 
teria  in  use . ) 

GRADE  V 

Choice  of  Title .  One  hundred  and  forty- three  Grade  V 
pupils  did  not  title  their  paragraphs;  260  gave  their  para¬ 
graphs  a  title  such  as  "The  Calgary  Stampede"  or  "Parade"; 

47  used  original,  unusual  titles  such  as  "It's  for  Everyone". 

Choice  and  Arrangement  of  Details.  Four  hundred 
thirty-seven  paragraphs  used  general  details  such  as  "Indians 
riding  horses"  and  "many  floats";  56  paragraphs  used  specific 
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details  to  describe  the  actions  or  appearance  of  a  certain 
clown,  person,  or  thing;  five  used  specific  details  and 
presented  them  in  a  logical,  interesting  manner. 

The  following  i s  an  example  of  a  paragraph  using 
general  details. 

In  a  Stampede  Parade  a  clown  comes  first,  and  a 
band  after  the  band  there  comes  the  Queen  of  the  Stam¬ 
pede  with  many  things  following.  Some  of  the  things 
are  more  bands,  flows,  horses  and  Indins.  Sometimes 
there  are  trucks  with  people  square  dancing  in  it. 

At  the  end  there  is  a  sign  saying  The  iUnd. 

The  following  is  an  example  of  a  paragraph  using  vivid 

details  in  a  logical  order. 

The  Majoretts  with 
the  Clowns 

It  was  a  hot  day  in  July  and  the  family  and  I  were 
standing  on  a  corner  of  8th  street.  We  waited  a  while 
and  suddnly  the  started  playing  ''Horae  on  the  Kange" 
then  came  the  majoretts.  Oh,  it  was  pretty,  the  leader 
was  wearing  a  white  short  outfit  with  green  lineing 
around  her  skirt.  Her  hat  and  boots  were  white  also, 
and  her  hat  had  a  pink  plum  on  top.  The  shoes  were 
white  with  black  soles  and  looked  a  little  like  cowboy 
boots,  only  with  white  plums  in  front.  The  others 
appeared  with  the  same  outfit  on.  We  were  wondering 
who  th©  leader  was  when  we  saw  it  was  a  friend  of  ours. 

After  the  majoretts  came  the  clowns,  some  were 
half  orange  and  the  other  half  was  purple.  One  of 
them  went  in  the  crowd  of  people,  where  he^went  we 
don't  know,  but  he  was  carrying  popcorn.  A  minute 
later  he  came  out  without  his  popcorn  he  h§d  dropped 
it  on  the  ground.  All  the  little  children  grabbed 
as  much  as  they  could  hold.  The  other  clowns  were 
taking  children  and  throwing  them  in  the  air  and  running 
away,  as  if  to  let  them  drop.  then  they  would  rush 
up  and  catch  them,  not  a  second  too  late,  then  return 
it  to  their  mothers. 
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Eff ectivene  ss  of  Introductory  Sentence .  Two  hundred 
sixty- seven  pupils  used  introductory  sentences  which  lacked 
effectiveness  and  did  not  introduce  the  topic;  191  used  sen¬ 
tences  which  added  unity  to  the  paragraph  but  which  were 
trite;  l\2  used  interesting  and  provocative  introductions. 

The  following  are  examples  of  introductory  sentences 
which  lacked  effectiveness  and  did  not  introduce  the  topic. 

There  is  a  band  and  some  Loins  and  Elephans  and 

clows. 

I  saw  the  R.C.M.P.  in  there  sarqu  coat  and  on 
there  big  blank  horses. 

The  following  are  examples  of  introductory  sentences 
which  were  unifying,  but  dull. 

One  sunny  day  when  I  was  standing  on  the  edge 
of  the  sidewalk  I  saw  a  parade  coming  past. 

It  was  a  hot,  sunny  morning  in  July  and  I  was 
waiting  on  the  sidewalk  for  the  parade. 

The  following  are  examples  of  introductory  sentences 

which  were  interesting  and  provocative. 

When  you  are  at  the  stampede  parade  do  you  smell 
the  buckskin  jackets  and  the  indians  clothing? 

It  was  9:30  and  the  sun  was  hot,  but  I  was  enjoy¬ 
ing  myself  for  today  was  the  day  of  the  Stampede  Parade. 

Effectiveness  of  Concluding  Sentence.  Three  hundred 
and  thirty-six  pupils  failed  to  write  sentences  which  ade¬ 
quately  concluded  their  paragraphs;  l5l  wrote  conclusions 
which  summed  up  their  ideas  in  a  conservative  manner;  13  wrote 
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conclusions  which  were  vivid  and  effective. 


Coherence  of  the  Paragraph.  Seven  paragraphs  were 
made  up  of  a  majority  of  incoherent  sentences;  173  were  made 
up  of  a  majority  of  sentences  which  were  coherent;  320  were 
made  up  of  sentences  all  of  which  were  clear. 

The  following  is  an  example  of  a  paragraph  which  fell 
into  the  last-mentioned  category. 

When  we  went  to  the  parade  inJuly  we  saw  the 
Indians.  The  Indians  were  dressed  in  lovely  feath¬ 
ered  head-dresses.  Their  clothes  were  made  of  leather 
with  all  colors  of  beads  sewn  on  them.  They  were  rid¬ 
ing  horses.  Then  we  saw  the  majoretts  they  wore  high 
hats,  short  dresses  and  boots.  'Their  clothes  were 
white,  pink,  red  and  blue.  They  were  swinging  their 
batons  under  their  legs  and  around  themselves. 


Need  for  Planning  and  Revision.  Six  Grade  V  students 
listed  the  details  they  were  going  to  use,  wrote  the  first 
draft  in  pencil,  revised  it  and  then  rewrote  it  in  ink;  59 
wrote  a  first  draft  in  pencil,  revised  it  and  then  rewrote  it 
in  ink;  I4.35  did  very  little  planning  and  revision. 

GRADE  VIII 


Choice  of  Title.  Nineteen  Grade  VIII  students  pro¬ 
duced  interesting  titles,  232  used  the  forms  illustrated 
above,  and  2I4.9  used  no  title. 

Choice  and  Arrangement  of  Details.  Thirty- seven  stu¬ 
dents  made  effective  use  of  vivid,  specific  details;  IJ4.8 
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used  specific  details;  315  used  general  details. 

The  following  is  an  example  of  a  Grade  VIII  para¬ 
graph  using  a  poor  set  of  details. 

It  was  a  hot  blistiring  day  in  July  as  I  stood  on 
the  corner  of  the  street.  and  waited  for  the  Stampeed 
Parade  to  start.  After  what  seemd  houres  it  started 
First  came  some  clowns  on  motorcycles.  They  did  some 
tricks  while  they  rode  down  the  street.  Next  came 
some  floats,  the  first  of  which  had  a  large  modle  of 
an  aircraft  carrier. 

The  following  is  an  example  of  a  Grade  VIII  paragraph 
using  vivid  details  in  an  effective  order. 

A  hushed  silence  falls  as  somebody  whispers, 

“Here  they  come.  11  All  eyes  are  strained  westward, 
hoping  to  be  the  first  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  par¬ 
ade.  Then  as  the  majorets,  dressed  in  white  and  blue 
skirts  and  tall  silk  hats,  swing  onto  eighth  avenue 
marching  in  time  to  ’Its  the  City  of  the  Foothills’ 
a  cheer  rises  from  the  thousands  watching.  The  parade 
marches  by,  Indians  dressed  for  war,  cowboys  with  tiny 
beads  of  perspiration  outlining  the  collars  of  their 
shirts.  All  of  a  sudden  everything  is  still  as  the 
familiar  music  of  a  band  introduces  'Miss  Calgary 
Stampede.'  Choruses  of  “ohs"  and  “ahs"  are  heard 
followed  by  a  roar  of  applause.  ihe  sun  continues 
to  beat  down  as  the  morning  passes.  As  well  as  cow¬ 
boys  and  Indians  there  is  beauty  in  the  parade.  At 
last  the  parade  is  over  and  the  people  swarm  the 
streets.  The  stampede  is  on.' 


Effectivene  ss  of  Introductory  Sentence .  Thirty-three 
students  produced  effective  introductions  similar  to  the  one 
in  the  preceding  paragraph;  J>OQ  produced  trite  but  acceptable 
introductions;  1^9  produced  paragraphs  with  introductions 
which  gave  neither  interest  nor  unity. 


Effectivene  ss  of  Concluding  Sentence.  Thirteen  students 
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wrote  effective,  interesting  conclusions;  173  wrote  conclu¬ 
sions  which  were  satisfactory  but  not  original  or  particu¬ 
larly  interesting;  31I4.  wrote  conclusions  which  were  neither 
interesting  nor  unifying. 

Coherence  of  the  Paragraph.  Two  Grade  VIII  students 
wrote  paragraphs  in  which  the  majority  of  the  sentences  lacked 
clarity;  lij.2  wrote  paragraphs  in  which  the  majority  of  the 
sentences  were  clear;  356  wrote  paragraphs  in  which  every 
sentence  was  clear. 

Need  for  Planning  and  Revision.  Two  Grade  VIII  pupils 
listed  the  details  they  were  going  to  use,  wrote  the  first 
draft  in  pencil,  revised  it  and  then  rewrote  it  in  ink;  54 
wrote  a  first  draft,  revised  it  with  considerable  efficiency 
and  then  rewrote  it  in  ink;  444  produced  work  which  showed 
little  evidence  of  planning  or  revision. 

III.  GRADE  XI 

Choice  of  Title .  Porty-seven  students  used  interest¬ 
ing  and  unusual  titles,  248  used  the  forms  illustrated  above, 
and  208  no  titles. 

Choice  and  Arrangement  of  Details .  Ninety-six  pupils 
produced  paragraphs  which  used  original,  vivid  details  in  an 
effective  manner,  145  produced  paragraphs  which  used  good 
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details;  2C?9  produced  paragraphs  which  used  general,  trite 
details  in  the  majority  of  their  sentences. 

The  following  i s  an  example  of  a  paragraph  which  was 
placed  in  the  fir st -mentioned  category. 

An  excited  murmur  races  through  the  crowd.  "The 
parade  has  started. "  hlderly  gentlemen,  jovial  teen¬ 
agers,  restless  children  and  persistent  mothers  shade 
their  heads  with  newspapers  or  occasionally  mop  their 
perspiring  foreheads  with  crumpled  hankies.  All  momen¬ 
tarily  forget  their  discomforts.  The  exciting  moment 
each  has  patiently  waited  for  is  fast  approaching.  For 
many,  this  is  their  first  glimpse  of  the  famed  spectacle 
others  are  coming  back  for  the  umpteenth  time,  possibly 
hoping  to  see  an  acquaintance  atop  one  of  the  floats. 

The  red  coated  Mounties,  riding  astride  their  well- 
groomed  mounts,  head  the  parade.  The  mayor,  with  his 
white  stetson,  and  numerous  city  officials  follow  in 
their  modern  day  cars.  In  the  midst  of  the  ancient 
Red  River  carts,  a  paint  besmeared  clown  handsprings 
down  the  street.  Commercial  floats,  floats  from  clubs. 
Air-force,  Army  and  Navy  floats,  tanks,  trucks,  horses, 
and  Indians,  each  pass  by  holding  their  audience  spell¬ 
bound.  Here  and  there  a  tired  child  squirms,  breaking 
the  spell  and  causing  the  surrounding  crowd  to  become 
eager  for  the  last  of  the  procession.  Then  they  will 
be  able  to  enjoy  a  cold  drink  in  the  shade. 

The  following  is  an  example  of  a  paragraph  which  lacked 

effective  details. 

It  was  a  hot,  July  morning,  as  thousands  of  people 
stood  anxiously  waiting  for  the  parade  to  start.  At 
last  it  was  coming.  First  a  big  band,  right  behind 
them  a  beautifully  decorated  float,  and  as  usuall  a 
few  clowns  to  help  liven  up  spirits.  There  were  troops 
representing  the  Army,  Navy  and  Airforce,  marching  in 
time  to  music  supplied  by  their  own  Regiment's  band. 

A  tractor  pulling  a  float  with  people  squaredancing 
on  it.  Next  come  the  boyscouts  collecting  money  for 
the  Red  Gross.  Hands  representing  out  of  town  high 
schools.  xhe  members  of  a  riding  academy  come  next 
with  the  Stampede  Section  right  behind  with  "Miss 
Calgary  Stampede",  cowboys,  "Old  Timers"  and  the  Chuck 
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tfagon  Outfits.  Soon  the  parade  is  over  and  the  people 
turn  to  go  some  to  the  Stampede  Grounds  others,  home 
but  all  agreeing  that  it  was  another  successful  parade 
in  the  history  of  the  Calgary  Stampede. 

Effectiveness  of  Introductory  Sentence.  One  hundred 
and  fifty-one  students  wrote  effective,  interesting  intro¬ 
ductions;  204-  wrote  introductions  which  merely  introduced 
the  topic;  14-5  wrote  introductions  which  were  neither  effec¬ 
tive  nor  introductory. 

Eff ec tivene  ss  of  Concluding  Sentence .  Seventy- one 
pupils  wrote  vivid,  unifying  conclusions;  2 52  wrote  con¬ 
clusions  which  merely  summed-up  the  contents  of  the  paragraph; 
177  wrote  final  statements  which  were  neither  effective  nor 
cone luding. 

Coherence  of  the  Paragraph.  Seven  students  wrote  par¬ 
agraphs  with  the  majority  of  the  sentences  lacking  clarity, 
but  of  these  seven  students  four  were  recent  immigrants  to 
Canada  and  so  could  hardly  be  expected  to  write  coherently. 
Seven- three  wrote  paragraphs  with  the  majority  of  the  sentences 
coherent;  4-20  wrote  paragraphs  which  were  coherent. 

Need  for  Revision  and  Planning.  Only  4-63  papers  were 
considered  in  this  category  as  one  class  did  not  hand  in  its 
rough  work  with  its  samples.  Twenty  papers  indicated  care 
in  planning  and  revision;  56  indicated  that  some  planning  and 
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revision  had  been  done;  38£  exhibited  little  or  no  planning 
or  revision. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


CONCLUSIONS 


Using  the  material  recorded  in  the  three  previous 
chapters,  the  following  conclusions  were  reached  about 
sentence  structure  and  paragraph  writing  of  city  of  Cal¬ 
gary  students  in  Grades  V,  VIII  and  XI. 

I.  FINDINGS  FROM  THE  TEACHER  QUESTIONNAIRE 

The  following  analysis  of  the  classroom  situation 
was  based  on  the  answers  from  the  questionnaire  as  recorded 
in  Chapter  V. 


GRADE  V  TEACHERS 

Generally  speaking.  Grade  V  teachers  gave  considerable 
emphasis  to  the  teaching  of  language  and,  more  specifically, 
writing.  Much  paragraph  writing  was  required  of  Grade  V 
pupils  and  most  of  the  elements  of  style  were  taught  at  this 
grade  level.  Although  all  teachers  reported  the  use  of  sen¬ 
tence  writing  exercises,  there  seemed  to  be  less  emphasis 
placed  on  the  construction  of  individual  sentences  than  on 
the  writing  of  paragraphs  and  reports.  As  a  large  number  of 
Grade  V  pupils  seemed  to  lack  maturity  of  sentence  structure, 
and  as  the  continual  writing  of  paragraphs  and  reports  may 
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result  in  the  production  of  mediocre  work,  this  lack  of  em¬ 
phasis  on  sentence  writing  may  be  considered  a  fault  at  this 
grade  level. 


GRADhl  VIII  TEACHERS 

The  majority  of  the  Grade  VIII  teachers  are  meeting 
a  large  number  of  students  daily.  However,  at  this  level 
a  considerable  amount  of  emphasis  was  placed  on  writing, 
particularly  paragraph  writing.  As  only  two  of  the  teachers 
reported  the  use  of  a  composite  grade  (a  grade  made  up  of 
several  parts  which  represent  such  factors  as  mechanics,  style 
or  neatness)  and  as  the  use  of  a  composite  grade  often  empha¬ 
sizes  certain  elements  of  style  to  the  student,  the  further 
use  of  a  composite  grading  system  might  be  considered  by 
teachers  of  this  grade  level. 

GRADE  XI  TEACHERS 

As  only  five  of  the  eight  co-operating  teachers  replied 
to  the  questionnaire,  the  results  in  this  area  are  decidedly 
limited.  The  lack  of  replies  can,  of  course,  be  considered 
as  a  negative  report,  the  teachers  feeling  that  the  questions 
asked  were  not  pertinent  to  a  Grade  XI  language  program. 

The  respondents  were  working  with  an  even  larger  number 
of  students  daily  than  were  the  Grade  VIII  teachers,  four  of 
the  five  meeting  more  than  2£0  students  daily.  Perhaps 
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because  of  this  heavy  teacher-load,  Grade  XI  pupils  were 
not  asked  to  write  as  many  paragraphs  as  those  in  the  other 
two  grades;  in  fact,  they  were  asked  to  do  a  significantly 
lower  number  of  writing  assignments  than  students  in  either 
of  the  other  two  grades.  Although  Grade  XI  written  assign¬ 
ments  are  longer  and  more  may  be  gained  from  the  marking  of 
one  Grade  XI  assignment  than  the  marking  of  one  Grade  V 
assignment,  this  lack  of  emphasis  on  written  work  is  pro¬ 
bably  unfortunate  at  this  grade  level.  However,  as  the  read 
ing  and  criticism  of  written  work  is  time-consuming,  the  pro 
vision  of  more  writing  experiences  for  Grade  XI  students  may 
only  lie  in  the  alleviating  of  the  teacher-load. 

II.  SENTENCE  STRUCTURE 

As  reported  in  Chapter  VII,  the  median  scores  of  the 
average  number  of  words  per  sentence  per  paragraph  stood  at 
11,  1^  and  17  for  the  three  grade  levels.  ias  these  figures 
also  include  the  run-on  expressions  and  as  Grade  V  students 
produced  more  run-on  expressions  than  did  students  in  the 
other  two  grades  when  one  considers  the  smaller  number  of 
sentences  that  the  younger  students  wrote  per  paragraph,  it 
can  be  said  that  the  Grade  V  figure  is  higher  than  it  might 
be  if  only  complete  sentences  had  been  considered.  However, 
it  would  seem  that  as  students  progress  through  the  grades 
their  sentences  become  longer.  Probably,  it  can  also 
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be  said  that  from  Grade  V  to  Grade  VIII  the  progress  in  deve¬ 
lopment  of  sentence  length  was  greater  than  it  was  from 
Grade  VIII  to  Grade  XI. 

Teachers  at  all  grade  levels  reported  that  they  taught 
variety  of  sentence  structure.  In  the  present  study  variety 
of  sentence  beginnings,  lengths  and  types  was  found  to  exist 
to  an  appreciable  degree  at  all  grade  levels,  a  table  showing 
the  comparative  numbers  having  been  made.  (See  TABLE  XI.) 
Thus,  it  would  seem  that  teachers  were  receiving  the  results 
they  would  be  likely  to  expect  from  their  instruction. 

However,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  quality  of  the 
variety  of  structure  was  not  recorded  in  the  present  study  as 
the  analysis  was  based  on  a  counting  process  which  did  not 
give  credit  for  the  aptness  or  maturity  of  the  word,  phrase 
or  clause  used.  A'  student  who  used  "Then  came  ..."  re¬ 
ceived  as  much  credit  as  one  who  used  a  more  specific  adverb 
for  his  sentence  beginning.  Similarly,  a  Grade  V  pupil  who 
wrote  "When  it  was  over  we  left"  received  as  much  credit  as 
a  Grade  XI  pupil  who  produced  a  lengthy,  well-balanced  com¬ 
plex  sentence.  In  other  words,  the  scoring  system  used  to 
analyze  the  sentence  structure  variety  depended  upon  quantity, 
not  quality. 

Probably  the  most  significant  figures  in  the  table 
are  those  used  to  record  "combinations".  From  these  figures 
it  would  seem  that  Grade  XI  students  had  a  significantly 
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TABLE  XI 

COMPARISON  OF  VARIETY 
IN  SENTENCE  STRUCTURE 


I. 

SENTENCE  BEGINNINGS 

TYPE  OF  BEGINNING 

GRADE  V 

GRADE  VIII 

GRADE  XI 

80%  or  more  subject 

69 

39 

4f 

Adverb 

395 

420 

326 

Sentence  modifier 

110 

110 

181 

Phrase 

318 

325 

383 

Clause 

14-4- 

115 

185 

Verb 

25 

12 

19 

Combination  of  three 
types,  omitting  simple 

95 

126 

393 

II.  SENTENCE  TYPE 


TYPE  OF  SENTENCE 


80%  or  more  simple 

214. 

104 

66 

Compound 

207 

270 

279 

Complex 

286 

376 

378 

C  omp  oun  d- c  omp lex 

60 

133 

1^1 

Compound- complex  and 

simple  only 

0 

0 

3 

Combination  of  three 

or  more,  excluding 

simple 

16 

62 

325 

III 

.  SENTENCE  LENGTH* 

Shortest 

6.3 

7.9 

7.6 

Longest 

11.2 

25.2 

27.6 

Difference 

11.9 

18.9 

19  •  1 

*The  figures  given  in 

this  section  of  the 

table 

are  medians. 
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greater  facility  in  the  use  of  a  variety  of  sentence  begin¬ 
nings  and  types. 

At  all  three  grade  levels  it  would  seem  that  the  stu¬ 
dents  were  aware  of  the  necessity  of  varying  sentence  lengths 
within  a  paragraph,  and  of  using  short  as  well  as  long  sen¬ 
tences.  (See  TABLE  XI.) 

As  reported  in  Chapter  VI,  run-on  and  fragment  ex¬ 
pressions  appeared  at  all  three  grade  levels.  This  condition 
may  be  caused  by  the  increased  complexity  of  thought  of  the 
student  which,  as  he  grows  older,  causes  him  to  continue  to 
produce  run-on  and  fragment  expressions  at  all  grade  levels. 
Nevertheless,  the  persistency  of  the  condition  makes  it  imper¬ 
ative  that  teachers  check  students  carefully  when  they  are 
using  run-on  and  fragment  expressions  so  that,  if  incorrectly 
used,  they  can  be  eliminated  through  revision  and  improved 
writing  technique. 

As  a  large  number  of  the  expressions  began  with  subject 
or  adverb  beginnings,  a  greater  emphasis  might  be  placed  on 
students  using  their  knowledge  of  subjects  and  predicates  to 
recognize  run-on  and  fragment  errors.  Although  the  adverbial 
clause  beginning  is  often  cited  as  a  main  cause  of  the  writing 
of  fragment  errors,  it  was  not  significant  in  this  study.  This 
deviation  from  other  studies  may  have  been  caused  by  the 
subject  matter  of  the  paragraph,  which  did  not  encourage  the 
use  of  adverbial  clauses  to  the  extent  that  an  explanatory 
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topic  would  have. 


III.  PARAGRAPH  WRITING 

PARAGRAPH  FORMAT 

Length  of  the  Paragraph  in  Words .  A  gradual  increase 
in  the  development  of  the  length  of  the  paragraphs  in  words 
was  noted,  the  median  lengths  for  Grades  V,  VIII  and  XI  being 
93,  143.8  and  170.7. 

The  figure  for  Grade  VIII  may  be  higher  than  it  might 
be  expected  to  be.  When  analyzing  the  paragraphs,  the  author 
noted  a  general  carelessness  in  revision  and  appearance  of 
work  at  this  grade  level.  It  may  be  that  the  students  were 
working  for  a  quantity  goal  rather  than  working  for  a  goal 
which  would  produce  several  well-constructed,  well-phrased 
sentences  written  in  a  neat,  legible  hand.  Such  a  tendency 
should  be  curbed  as  its  result  is  inevitably  mediocre  work. 

Length  of  the  Par agraph  in  Sentence s.  The  number  of 
sentences  per  paragraph  seemed  to  be  a  fairly  constant  one, 
the  medians  for  Grades  V,  VIII  and  XI  standing  at  8.6,  7.9  and 
10.  Thus,  throughout  the  grades,  student  concept  of  paragraph 
length  is  fairly  constant  ranging,  generally  speaking,  from 
eight  to  ten  sentences  in  length. 
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Concept  of  Paragraph  Format .  At  all  grade  levels 
about  ten  per  cent  of  the  students  did  not  know  or  show 
that  they  knew  the  paragraph  format.  Therefore,  format 
should  be  considered  as  important  at  all  grade  levels. 

STYLE 

A  table  comparing  the  attainment  of  the  three  grades 
in  the  stylistic  factors  judged  in  the  study  has  been  made. 
(See  TABLE  XII.) 

Choice  of  Title .  Grade  V  pupils  showed  themselves 
to  be  superior  to  older  students  in  the  choosing  of  original 
and  unusual  titles.  Although  prosaic  titles  are  better  than 
no  titles,  and  although  titles  for  single  paragraphs  are  not 
of  great  importance,  the  facility  of  choosing  a  vivid  title 
should  not  be  lost;  and  teachers  should  make  a  greater  effort 
to  maintain  this  skill  taught  at  the  loiter  grade  levels. 

Choice  and  Arrangement  of  Detai  Is.  As  would  be  ex¬ 
pected,  Grade  V's  did  not  choose  specific  details  as  readily 
as  did  older  pupils.  However,  at  the  higher  grade  levels, 
students  also  seemed  to  be  deficient  in  choosing  specific 
details  and  arranging  them  effectively.  Many  paragraphs  made 
dull  and  uninteresting  reading  because  of  this  fault.  It 
is  indeed  difficult  to  say  why  this  condition  exists  to  such 
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TABLE  XII 


COMPARISON  OF  STYLISTIC  FACTORS 

USED 

TO  JUDGE 

PARAGRAPHS 

GLASSIFICATION 

GRADE 

LEVEL  ONE, 

LEVEL  TWO 

LEVEL  THREE 

Choice  of 

V 

97 

260 

143 

title 

VIII 

19 

232 

249 

XI 

47 

248 

205 

Choice  and 

V 

5 

58 

i+37 

arrangement 

VIII 

37 

148 

315 

of  details 

XI 

96 

145 

259 

Introduction 

V 

42 

191 

267 

VIII 

33 

308 

159 

XI 

151 

204 

145 

Conclusion 

V 

13 

151 

336 

VIII 

13 

173 

314 

XI 

71 

252 

177 

Coherence 

V 

320 

173 

7 

VIII 

356 

142 

2 

XI 

420 

73 

7 

Planning  and 
revi sion 

V 

VIII 

6 

2 

59 

a 

435 

44-4 

XI# 

20 

58 

385 

#T  hi s  computation  is  based  on  463  papers  only. 
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a  great  extent.  It  may  be  a  result  of  too  great  an  emphasis 
being  placed  on  the  mechanical  factors  of  writing  and  too 
little  on  the  stylistic.  It  may  also  be  a  further  result 
of  the  quantity  rather  than  quality  factor  which  was  explained 
above.  Or,  it  may  be  the  result  of  teachers  accepting  medi¬ 
ocre  work  when  they  should  be  demanding  work  which  is  of  a 
higher  standard. 

Introductions  and  Conclusions.  Grade  XI  students 
showed  a  significant  superiority  in  the  writing  of  introduc¬ 
tions  and  conclusions;  when  compared  with  the  standards  of 
the  other  two  grades.  Grade  VIII's  seemed  to  be  low  in  achieve¬ 
ment  in  this  area  of  the  study.  It  would  seem  that  further 
attention  should  be  given  to  the  writing  of  effective  intro¬ 
ductions  and  conclusions  at  the  Grade  V  and  VIII  levels, 
particularly  the  latter. 

Coherence.  The  level  of  coherence,  when  considered 
within  the  narrow  frame  prescribed  for  it  by  the  criteria, 
was  reasonably  high.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  brings 
coherence  to  student  work;  however,  it  may  be  that  the  inco¬ 
herent  sentences  and  paragraphs  produced  by  students  at  all 
grade  levels  are  Incoherent  because  the  student  does  not 
understand  fully  the  topic  he  is  writing  about.  From  the 
tone  of  the  paragraphs  written  for  this  survey,  it  would 
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seem  that  the  students  understood  and  enjoyed  the  topic. 
Perhaps  this  is  why  they  were  able  to  write  with  such 
clarity. 


Planning  and  Revision.  Students  at  all  levels  seemed 
to  do  very  little  planning  and  revision.  As  Grade  V  ex¬ 
pression  is  somewhat  spontaneous,  this  condition  is  under¬ 
standable;  however,  it  is  not  acceptable  at  the  higher  grade 
levels.  It  would  seem  that  busy  junior  and  senior  high  school 
teachers,  working  with  large  classes  within  a  period  time 
limit,  have  accepted  inadequately  prepared  work  from  students. 
Such  procedure  is  to  be  deplored  as  the  student  stands  to 
gain  little  if  his  second-best  efforts  are  received  without 
comment.  In  addition,  it  may  be  that  students  have  not  been 
taught  how  to  plan  or  how  to  revise;  and  teachers  should  pro¬ 
bably  consider  the  advisability  of  including  lessons  of  this 
type  in  their  program. 

In  general,  after  examining  the  exercises  prepared  for 
this  sample,  it  can  be  said  that  the  student  learns  habits 
of  carelessness  as  he  proceeds  upwards  through  the  grades, 
this  carelessness  being  particularly  noticeable  In  the 
Grade  VIII  section  of  the  sample.  Untidiness,  illegibility 
and  careless  spelling  errors  were  much  more  frequent  at  the 
higher  grade  levels  than  at  Grade  V.  Although  these  faults 
may  be  partly  attributable  to  the  attitude  which  students 
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may  have  taken  to  the  assignment,  it  seems  likely  that  the 
carelessness  was  not  a  product  of  the  assignment  but,  rather, 
a  product  of  the  classroom  environment  itself. 

IV.  INDIVIDUAL  DIFFEKKNCKS 

At  all  three  grade  levels  great  diversity  of  writing 
skill  was  found.  I'hus,  the  present  study  supports  the 
statement  that  students  are  individuals  and  that,  within 
any  group  of  students  of  any  grade  level,  individual  differ¬ 
ences  exist. 


CHAPTER  IX 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

As  a  result  of  having  examined  the  paragraphs  of 
the  sample  on  the  basis  of  the  criteria  outlined,  and 
having  arrived  at  certain  conclusions  based  on  the  results 
of  the  questionnaire  and  the  examination  of  the  sample 
paragraphs,  the  following  recommendations  are  made  in  res¬ 
pect  to  the  teaching  of  English  language  in  the  city  of 
Calgary  schools. 

The  te aching  of  the  recognition  of  subjects  and 
predicates  should  be  made  more  functional .  To  assist  student 
in  the  recognition  of  fragment  errors,  students  should  be 
encouraged  to  use  their  knowledge  of  subjects  and  predi¬ 
cates  to  test  their  own  work.  Teachers  should  develop 
methods  and  techniques  which  will  effectively  bring  about 
this  transfer. 

In  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools,  the  teaching  of 
the  kinds  of  sentences  according  to  structure  should  be  made 
functional.  The  development  of  the  complex  and  the  compound- 
complex  sentences  should  come  with  scholastic  and  mental  ma¬ 
turity;  and,  through  the  medium  of  functional  grammar,  the 
student  should  be  encouraged  to  produce  written  work  which 
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uses  effectively  these  mature  sentence  types.  Unless  this 
transfer  is  made,  much  of  the  value  of  the  teaching  of  the 
sentence  forms  is  lost,  and  the  student  fails  to  gain  the 
maturity  in  writing  which  he  should  during  his  school  years. 

More  attention  should  be  given  to  appearance  and 
format  of  .junior  and  senior  high  school  assignments.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  the  lessons  of  neatness  and  legibility 
learned  in  the  elementary  school  are  so  quickly  lost  by 
students.  Therefore,  it  is  recommended  that  junior  and  sen¬ 
ior  teachers  demand  work  which  is  neat,  legible  and  generally 
attractive  in  format. 

Grade  VIII  classes  need  special  he lp  in  the  writing 
of  introductions  and  conclusions.  As  Grade  VIII  students 
seemed  particularly  deficient  in  ability  to  write  introduc¬ 
tions  and  conclusions,  special  emphasis  is  needed  at  this 
grade  level  on  this  phase  of  written  composition. 

A  greater  effort  should  be  required  of  Grade  VIII  and 
XI  students  in  the  planning  and  revising  of  assignments. 
Although  all  textbooks  advise  the  student  about  the  various 
steps  in  the  writing  process,  few  students  follow  the  advice 
given  them.  Obviously,  more  use  should  be  made  of  good  plan¬ 
ning  technique  and  a  method  should  be  found  to  emphasize  the 
necessity  of  planning  and  revising. 
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Certain  writing  skills  and  technique s  need  rather 


constant  attention  through  the  grades.  Students  need  con¬ 
stant  reminders  of  the  physical  format  of  the  paragraph, 
the  need  for  a  variety  of  sentence  beginnings  and  types, 
the  desirability  of  choosing  an  effective  title,  and  the 
recognition  of  run-on  and  fragment  errors. 

l?urther  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the  nece ssity 
of  choosing  vivid,  specific  details  when  writing  de scriptive 
theme  s.  There  seems  to  be  a  need  for  placing  more  emphasis 
on  the  teaching  of  skills  which  will  result  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  vivid,  interesting  writing.  Part  of  this  emphasis 
can  come  from  lessons  which  are  devoted  to  the  selecting  of 
good  descriptive  details  for  composition  work. 

A  scoring  system  which  is  based  only  on  the  counting 
of  words,  phrase s  and  clause  s  as  they  are  used  in  paragraphs 
is  not  recommended  for  use  as  a  .judgment  scale  for  wri ting 
skill o  Although  certain  tendencies  were  discovered  by  the 
counting  scales  used  to  analyze  sentence  structure  in  this 
study,  the  author  feels  that  the  particular  counting  scales 
employed  cannot  be  recommended  for  use  in  the  judging  of 
refinement  of  style. 
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APPENDIX  B  -  SAMPLE  PARAGRAPHS 
GRADE  V  PARAGRAPHS 


The  Stampede  Parade 

The  Stampede  Parade  is  to  get  into  the  mood  for  the  Stam¬ 
pede  following  about  4  days  after.  First  come  the  baton 
swingers,  horses,  Indians,  Old  timers,  floates,  army,  air 
force,  navy.  Then  comes  the  queen  of  the  parade  after  a  few 
clowns,  shettland  ponys. 

Comment:  This  paragraph  uses  general  details  and 

so  was  placed  in  Level  Three  of  "Choice 
and  Arrangement  of  Details".'  As  most 
of  it  is  clear  to  the  reader,  it  was 
placed  in  Level  Two  of  "Coherence". 

The  introduction,  being  rather  unusual 
and  interesting,  was  judged  as  Level 
One;  the  conclusion,  being  neither  con¬ 
clusive  nor  interesting,  was  judged  in 
Level  Three . 


Watching  a  Parade 

Last  year  I  went  to  the  parade.  These  are  some  of  the 
things  I  saw,  3  or  iq  bands  --  some  floats,  clowns,  chuck- 
wagons,  Indians,  bicycles,  horses,  policemen,  soliers,  air¬ 
men  Stampede  Oueen,  high  officials,  Brownies,  Girl  Giudes 
Nurses,  crippld  children,  cattle,  sheep,  dogs,  circus  ani¬ 
mals,  dancers,  pioneers,  old  timers,  machines,  cowboy,  cow¬ 
girl,  veterians,  sailors.  Drum  Majoretts,  cubs,  boyscouts, 

St.  Johns  ambulance,  comincal  char tac ter s.  My  favorite  one 
I  saw  in  the  parade  was  the  Drum  Majoretts,  because  they  were 
the  best.  We  took  sandwiches  pop  and  candy  last  year.  I 
think  the  Albertan  parades,  are  very  well  and  are  more  buet- 
full  than  the  others  I've  heard  of. 

Comment :  This  paragraph  also  lacks  specific  de¬ 

tails  and  so  was  placed  in  Level  Three 
of  "Choice  and  Arrangement  of  De tails " . 
Although  some  of  the  spelling  is  most 
original,  each  sentence  is  clear  to  the 
reader.  Therefore,  the  paragraph  was 
judged  at  Level  One  of  "Coherence".  The 
introduction  and  the  conclusion  were 
both  judged  at  Level  Two . 
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Watching  The  Stampede  Parade 

It  was  a  very  hot  morning  the  day  of  the  Stampede  Parade. 
Everyone  was  very  tired  of  waiting.  All  of  a  sudden  the 
sound  of  music  was  heard  in  the  distance.  The  square  dancers 
were  coming!  Soon  the  truck  came  rumbling  up.  The  truck 
stopped  and  the  dancers  jumped  out  and  did  the  Turkey  in  the 
Straw.  Then  came  the  clowns,  bounding  down  the  street  play¬ 
ing  tricks  on  everyone.  The  bands  played  now.  There  were 
many  bands  from  all  over  the  continent.  There  were  many 
floats.  Many  of  which  were  advertisements.  Along  came  Indians 
ol  different  tribes.  Then  came  The  Royal  Canadian  Mounted 
Police.  Then  came  cowboys  and  chuckwagons.  And  last  of  all 
the  Stampede  Queen  on  her  float. 

Comment;  The  use  of  specific  details  and  vivid 

descriptive  words  placed  this  paragraph 
in  Le ve 1  Two  of  "Choice  and  Arrangement 
of  De tai  1  s‘rj  the  arrangement  of  the  de¬ 
tails  not  being  quite  what  it  should  be 
particularly  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
paragraph.  Coherence  was  judged  at  Level 
One;  both  the  introduction  and  conclusion 
were  judged  as  Level  Two.  The  underlined 
sentence  was  called  a  fragment  expression. 


The  Stampede  Parade 

This  parade  takes  place  in  Calgary.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  parade  the  men  with  nets  collect  money  that  you  through 
into  the  nets  or  bags.  At  the  beginning  of  each  band  or  some 
other  thing  a  jeep  with  about  two  boy  scouts  earring  a  banner 
to  intor duce  it.  Indians,  bands ,  cowboys ,  floats ,  clowns, 
the  army,  airforce ,  and  navy  with  the ir  tanks  and  things,  the 
chuckwagan  racers  and  old  stage  coache s  and  covered  wagons. 

The  Indians  tribes  that  usualy  take  place  are  the  Stony, 
Blackfoot,  Blood  and  the  Cree.  Their  are  useualy  about  five 
parts  in  this  parade.  People  fron  all  over  Canada  and  the 
United  States  come  to  Calgary  to  see  the  Calgary  Stampede. 

Comment :  Although  some  details  are  specific,  the 

majority  of  the  details  presented  here 
are  not  specific  and  the  paragraph  was 
placed  in  Level  Three  for  "Choice  and 
Arrangement  of  Details".  Coherence  was 
judged  at  Level  One.  The  underlined 
sentences  were  called  fragment  expressions. 
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GRADE  VIII  PARAGRAPHS 


Sitting  up  on  some  trucks  we  saw  plenty  up  there  it 
was  plenty  hot  &  it  lasted  a  hich  of  a  long  time.  flots 
chich  wagon  clones  bands  horesen  &  cow  boys  after  it  was 
over  some  men  &  a  truck  came  a  lang  with  shoveles  after 
geling  through  a  swarm  of  peple  &  walking  a  mile  to  get 
to  the  car  you  get  home  finly. 

Comment :  This  paragraph  illustrates  Level  Three 

of  "Choice  and  Arrangement  of  Details71, 
"Coherence",  "Introduction"  and  "Con¬ 
clusion"  as  well  as  use  of  the  run-on 
sentence.  Although  admittedly  an  ex¬ 
treme  example,  it  also  illustrates  the 
careless  quality  of  work  found  in  a 
number  of  the  Grade  VIII  paragraphs. 


A  wonderful  parada  was  coming  down  the  street.  'The  band 
was  playing  and  the  horses  were  prancing  in  time  with  the 
music.  Girls  and  boys  were  doing  fancy  rope  tricks  and 
fancy  tricks  on  horses.  The  Rodeo  Queen  was  coming  past 
on  a  beautiful  float  with  boys  and  girls  riding  hores  at 
her  side.  Next  came  the  clowns  doing  tricks.  Then  came 
the  stars  of  the  rodeo  doing  all  sorts  of  tricks  on  their 
beautiful  horses.  At  the  very  last  came  the  Calgary  band 
playing  "Oh,  Canada. " 

Comment :  This  paragraph  was  graded  Level  Two  for 

"Choice  and  Arrangement  of  Details" , 
Level  One  for  "Coherence".  Particularly 
noticeable  is  the  excess  use  of  simple 
sentences  and  subject  beginnings.  Care¬ 
less  spelling,  denoting  careless  revi¬ 
sion  technique,  is  also  in  evidence. 


The  Stampede  Parade 

Myi  what  a  hot  day  but  it  usually  is  a  hot  day  on  the 
Calgarg  Stampede  Parade.  It  seems  that  I  have  been  standing 
on  this  corner  for  a  half  hour  or  more.  Oh.'  listen  I  hear 
drums  and  I  can  see  boys  and  girls  square  dancing  on  the 
back  of  the  Ginger  Ale  truck.  There  is  a  float  behind  the 
truck  it  is  the  Peanut  man  he  is  dressed  all  in  Peanuts  even 
his  hat  is  covered  with  Peanuts.  The  man  next  to  me  brought 
his  camera  I  wish  I  would  have  brought  mine  Here  comes  some 
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The  Stampede  Parade 

We  go  to  the  parade  each  year  we  see  a  lot  of  nice  things 
we  see  the  pertty  floats  and  the  bands  and  chuckwagons  we  see 
pretty  bicycles. 

And  policemen  tell  the  people  to  keep  of  the  road,  because  the 
horses  are  a  little  jumpe .  There  are  a  lot  of  Indians.  And 
marking  soldiers,  and  airnan.  And  there  are  high  officials 
in  nice  car. 

There  are  funny  clowns  and  sailor  and  drum  majorettes.  And 
there  is  Stampede  Queen. 

And  the  troups  of  Brownies  Cubs  Boy  Scouts  and  Girl  Guides. 

And  we  saw  St.  Johns  Anbulance  men. 

And  the  Red  cross  nurses  and  the  crippled  children. 

Comment :  This  paragraph  illustrates  Level  Three 

category  for  "Choice  and  Arrangement  of 
Details",  Level  Two  of  "Coherence", 

Level  Two  for  the  introduction,  and 
Level  Three  for  the  conclusion.  The 
format  was  judged  at  Level  Three .  In 
addition,  the  paragraph  was  said  to  con¬ 
tain  both  run-on  and  fragment  expressions. 

Last  year  I  was  whe aching  the  Stampide  Parade  when  it 
was  2:00  and  the  man  came  with  more  watermelon.  I  was  very 
hot  and  weary  from  wheaching  the  parade.  One  clown  came  and 
he  was  in  a  car  he  was  funny  because  he  would  walk  along  and 
another  clown  would  kick  him  and  the  car  would  go  with  out 
then.  So  by  and  by  came  a  band  they  would  wear  blue  coats 
and  yellow  trimings  and  brass  horns.  And  chuckwagons  and  cow¬ 
boys  rode  by  the  wore  pretty  things  on  the  horses.  By  and  be¬ 
came  Indians  with  leather  pants  and  moccisins.  When  a  wagon 
came  by  in  it  was  a  girl  twerring  a  rope  she  did  beautiful, 
and  after  I  saw  a  wagon  with  a  Big  Orange  and  Doubble  Cala 
it  also  was  beautiful.  My  Gradmother  saw  it  too  she  said 
we  will  go  to  the  Stampide. 

Comment :  The  above  paragraph  illustrates  particu¬ 
larly  the  use  of  the  run-on  sentence.  As 
the  details  used  are,  on  the  whole,  vivid 
and  specific,  the  paragraph  was  placed  in 
Level  Two  of  "Choice  and  Arrangement  of 
Details^.  It  was  judged  at  Level  Two  of 
"Coherence".  Introduction  and  conclusion 
were  both  judged  at  Le vel  Three.  This  is 
one  of  the  few  Grade  V  paragraphs  which 
illustrated  the  use  of  careless  spelling. 
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clowns  riding  in  a  baby  carrage.  It  would  be  lovely  if  I 
could  remember  all  the  things  in  the  parade.  Here  comes 
the  last  of  the  Parade.  Some  Indi ans  rldinp;  on  horseback. 

Comment ;  The  above  paragraph  illustrates  the 

use  of  the  run-on  sentence  and  a  sen¬ 
tence  using  a  fragment  (the  underlined 
sentence).  Although  some  of  the  details 
are  specific  there  are  so  few  details 
used  that  this  paragraph  was  judged  at 
Level  Three  for  "Choice  and  Arrangement 
of  De tails " ;  "Coherence"  was  judged  at 
Level  One .  The  introduction  was  placed 
in  Level  Two  category,  the  conclusion 
in  Level  Three. 


One  very  warm  summer  day  I  was  down  watching  the  Stampede 
Parade.  It  was  very  interesting  There  were  some  very  nice 
floats.  There  was  one  I  liked  especially  well.  It  was  of  a 
group  of  nurses.  It  was  decorated  very  nicely.  Also  the 
bands  were  very  good.  I  liked  the  bag  Pipes  the  best.  At 
the  first  of  the  parade  there  were  big  trucks  around  with 
Square  Lancers  in  them  and  also  Western  orcestra's.  The 
girls  were  in  nice  full  skirts  or  dresses.  i'he  men  and  boys 
were  in  plaid  skirts  and  blue  jeans.  Behind  them  were  a  bunch 
of  clowns.  Ihey  were  very  funny.  It  was  a  very  interesting 
day. 


Comment :  This  paragraph  was  judged  at  Level  Three 

for  "Choice  and  Arrangement  of  Details'^ 
and  "Conclusion";  "Coherence"  was  judged 
at  Level  One . 


The  Stampede  Parade 

The  day  of  the  Stampede  parade  has  finally  come  and 
people  have  been  waiting  along  the  route  for  hours.  Small 
children  in  cowboy  suits  are  running  up  and  down.  Ladies  in 
large  brimmed  hats  are  "Looking  for  Johnny  who  seems  to  have 
disappeared."  Men  who  have  long  since  removed  their  coats 
and  ties  and  rolled  up  their  shirt  sleeves  stand  mopping 
their  brows  and  wishing  it  were  all  over.  Older  children 
are  perched  on  roofs,  in  trees,  and  on  trucks  and  sign  boards. 
Policemen  are  walking  up  and  down  trying  to  hold  back  the 
crowds  while  clowns  try  to  keep  the  people  from  becoming  too 
bored.  But  all  of  a  sudden  there  is  a  burst  of  music  as  the 
first  band  led  by  strutting  majorettes  rounds  the  corner. 
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Everything  is  forgotten  but  the  excitement  of  watching  the 
floats  all  frothy  in  colored  streamers,  Indians  on  horse¬ 
back,  mounted  policemen  and  cowboys  all  accompanied  by 
bands  from  civic  and  out-of-town  organizations.  And  no-one 
would  have  missed  it  for  the  world. 

Comment:  The  above,  an  outstanding  example,  was 

judged  at  Level  One  for  "Choice  and 
Arrangement  of  Details",  "Coherence", 
"Conclusion"  and"lntr oduc tion" . 


GRADE  XI  PARAGRAPHS 


The  Stampede  Parade 

Since  early  morning  Cameron,  Ian  and  I  had  been  dili¬ 
gently  waiting  for  the  first  signs  of  our  spectacular  Stam¬ 
pede  Parade.  The  sun  overhead  beat  down  on  our  crisp  new 
sombreros,  and  the  heated  sidewalk  caused  our  feet  to  swell 
uncomfortably  in  our  tight  fitting  rodeo  boots.  Idle 
chatter  filled  the  air  till  an  anxious  voice  rang  out,  tell¬ 
ing  us  that  the  beginning  was  near.  We  edged  farther  out 
onto  the  hot  pavement  hoping  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  par¬ 
ade  still  far  up  the  street.  The  lilting  band  music  seemed 
to  cool. our  heated  bodies  and  put  us  once  more  in  a  feastive 
mood.  The  parade  slowly  moved  past  us  with  the  trim  major- 
etts,  scantily  clad  in  their  red  and  white  satin  outfits, 
never  missing  a  beat  or  cue.  xiie  bands  blared  forth  with 
many  of  Sousa’s  famous  marches,  and  the  service  men  walked 
proudly  in  front  of  the  cheering  throng.  the  color-packed 
floats  were  next  on  the  parades  agenda  with  scenes  depicting 
an  old  time  saloon,  a  modern  recruiting  station  and  a  corny 
television  serial.  The  Indian  rode  majestically  and  were 
cheered  loudly  by  the  large  group  of  tourists  who  had  always 
thought  of  Indians  as  a  group  of  individuals  concocted  from 
the  fertile  minds  of  story  writers.  Reluctantly  we  watched 
the  end  of  the  pompous  parade  draw  slowly  into  view  and  pass 
on  past  us.  The  sun  seemed  sad  to  see  the  spectacal  leave 
as  he  slid  momentarily  behind  a  neighboring  cloud,  bringing 
us  temporary  relieve  from  the  seering  heat,  but  too  soon 
he  reappeared  as  we  mingled  our  way  home  with  the  joyous 
people  who  had  just  witnessed  another  stampede  parade. 

Comment:  The  above  was  judged  at  Level  One  in 

respect  to  use  of  details,  coherence, 
introduction  and  conclusion. 
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The  Parade 


Last  year  as  I  watched  the  Calgary  Stampede  parade  in 
the  hot  summer  sun,  I  watched  with  interest  a  great  many 
sights.  I  saw  the  beautifully  decorated  floats  of  various 
size  and  shape,  some  brightly  decorated  and  other  which  did 
not  have  all  the  razzle  dazzle  the  other  ones  had  but  which 
were,  nevertheless,  very  beautiful.  I  also  saw  the  various 
tribes  of  Indians  dressed  in  heavily  clad  furs  marching 
along  the  hot  pavement.  It  was  a  marvellous  sight  to  see 
them  perform  despite  the  handicap.  Another  interesting  sight 
that  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  see  were  the  cowboys.  All 
decked  out  in  their  very  decorative  outfits,  having  horses 
and  chuckwagons  which  were  equally  decorated  for  this  great 
event.  As  I  watched  them  go  by,  I  wondered  if  they  also  were 
enjoying  the  parade  as  much  as  I  was. 

Comment ;  The  above  paragraph  uses  trite,  general 
details  and  so  was  placed  in  Level  Three 
in  respect  to  choice  of  details.  Both 
the  introduction  and  the  coherence  were 
judged  at  Level  Two .  The  conclusion 
was  judged  at  Level  Thr e e ♦ 
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APPENDIX  G 

FREQUENCY  DISTRIBUTION  TABLES 


TABLE  XIII 


COMPARISON  OP  THE  AVERAGE  NUMBER  OP 

words  per  sentence  per  paragraph 


NO.  OP  WORDS 

GR.  V 

GR.  VIII 

GR.  XI 

1-3 

1 

4-6 

11 

2 

7-9 

127 

22 

5 

10-12 

190 

99 

36 

13-15 

108 

148 

114 

16-18 

35 

104 

155 

19-21 

17 

54 

92 

22-24 

7 

37 

53 

25-27 

3 

13 

19 

28-30 

11 

16 

31-33 

4 

5 

34-36 

3 

2 

37-39 

l 

1 

40-42 

1 

1 

43-45 

46-48 

1 
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TABLE  XIV 

COMPARISON  OR  THE  SHORTEST  SENTENCE 
AS  COMPUTED  IN  PARAGRAPHS  NOT  HAVING 
RUN-ON  OR  FRAGMENT  EXPRESSIONS 


NO.  OF  WORDS 

GR.  V 

GR.  VIII 

GR.  XI 

1-3 

10 

11 

11 

4-6 

142 

81 

74 

7-9 

48 

72 

86 

10-12 

17 

44 

68 

13-15 

4 

"7 

44 

16-18 

1 

7 

14 

19-21 

1 

3 

3 

22-2  4 

3 

1 

25-27 

1 

l 

28-30 

31-33 

1 

34-36 

1 

37-39 

40-42 

1 

. 

- 

- 
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TABLE  XV 

COMPARISON  OF  THE  LONGEST  SENTENCE 
AS  COMPUTED  IN  PARAGRAPHS  NOT 
HAVING  RUN-ON  OR  FRAGMENT  EXPRESSIONS 


NO.  OF  wTORDS 

GR.  V 

GR.  VIII 

GR.  XI 

4-6 

22 

7-9 

64 

2 

10-12 

54 

1 

13-15 

25 

10 

3 

16-18 

31 

13 

1 

19-21 

18 

43 

17 

22-24 

4 

44 

34 

25-27 

4 

38 

48 

28-30 

1 

23 

50 

31-33 

3 

17 

47 

34-36 

2 

18 

29 

37-39 

2 

11 

25 

40-42 

3 

6 

17 

43-45 

2 

3 

46-48 

2 

5 

49-51 

3 

52-54 

1 

2 

55-57 

1 

1 

58-60 

2 

61-63 

2 

64-66 

2 

67-69 

2 

70-72 

73-75 

- 

- 

- 

- 


- 
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TABLE  XVI 

COMPARISON  OF  THE  DIFFERENCES 
IN  LENGTH  BETWEEN  THE  SHORTEST 
AND  LONGEST  SENTENCE  AS  COMPUTED 
FOR  ^ACH  INDIVIDUAL  PARAGRAPH 


NO.  OF  WORDS  GR.  V  GR.  VIII  GR.  XI 


1-3 

2 

3 

4-6 

29 

3 

7-9 

49 

21 

10-12 

57 

24 

13-15 

43 

44 

16-18 

26 

41 

19-21 

8 

35 

22-21j. 

8 

28 

25-27 

3 

10 

28-30 

2 

12 

31-33 

3 

5 

34--36 

37-39 

4-0- 4-2 

2 

2 

43-45 

46-48 

49-5i 

52-54 

55-57 

58-60 

2 
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TABLE  XVII 


COMPARISON  0?  THE  AVERAGE  NUMBER  OP 
SENTENCES  PER  PARAGRAPH 


NO.  OP  SENTENCES 

GR.  V 

GR.  VIII 

GR.  XI 

1-3 

16 

14 

4 

4-6 

138 

88 

57 

7-9 

162 

162 

189 

10-12 

120 

105 

142 

13-15 

35 

69 

60 

16-18 

9 

35 

32 

19-21 

10 

16 

9 

22-24 

4- 

7 

6 

25-27 

2 

3 

1 

28-30 

3 

31-33 

1 

1 
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TABLE  XVIII 

A  COMPARISON  OP  WORDS  PER  PARAGRAPH 


NO.  OF  WORDS 

GR.  V 

GR.  VIII 

GR.  XI 

20-29 

1 

30-39 

14 

2 

40-49 

19 

4 

50-59 

43 

6 

1 

60-69 

4o 

12 

2 

70-79 

48 

10 

2 

80-89 

69 

•  19 

3 

90-99 

93 

29 

11 

100-109 

39 

34 

17 

110-119 

99 

38 

20 

120-129 

32 

43 

30 

130-139 

23 

40 

37 

14.O-II4.9 

18 

34 

32 

190-169 

9 

44 

30 

160-169 

13 

29 

49 

170-179 

7 

29 

49 

180-189 

6 

20 

28 

190-199 

6 

22 

33 

200-209 

2 

23 

37 

210-219 

9 

17 

28 

220-229 

10 

21 

230-239 

10 

21 

240-24.9 

7 

12 

9 

290-299 

1 

3 

260-269 

270-279 

280-289 

290-299 

300-309 

310-319 

1 

2 

2 

4 

2 

1 

1 

9 

4 

2 

2 

1 

3 

l 

4 

1 

1 

320-329 

330-339 

340-349 

390-399 

360-369 

370-379 

380-389 

390-399 

1 

1 

1 

- 

. 

- 

- 

- 
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